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BIBLE  QUESTIONS  FOR  THE  EVANGELIC.\L  WITNESS. 

(Co.NTI.NUED  FROM  PACE  99.) 

Q,.  6th.  What  means  1.  Cor.  xv.  29.  “  Else 

what  shall  they  do  that  are  baptized  for  the  dead, 
if  the  dead  rise  not  at  all  ?  Why  are  they  then 
baptized  for  the  dead  ?’’  The  subject  of  this 
cliapter  is  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  which 
among  other  arguments,  is  proved  from  baptism. 
The  verse  atlbrds  several  arguments. 

A.  Baptism  is  a  washing  of  the  body  by  the 
blood  of  Christ,  sacramentally  applied.  But  why 
apply  the  blood  of  Christ  to  the  body,  unless  the 
body  is  purchased  by  his  death  ?  In  this  world  it 
is  subject  to  disease,  at  the  termination  of  life,  to 
death,  and  in  the  grave,  to  corruption.  The  bodies 
of  the  saints  in  this  life  have  no  visible  prerogative 
over  the  bodies  of  the  reprobate,  one  event  hap- 
peneth  to  the  bodies  of  the  saints,  and  to  the  bodies 
of  the  ungodly — unbaptized  reprobates.  The  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  body,  signified  in  baptism,  must  be 
realized  in  their  resurrection. 

Baptism  seals  the  covenant  connexion  of  the 
body  with  Christ.  The  body  is  a  part  of  the  per¬ 
son  to  which  the  blessings  of  the  covenant  of  grace 
are  sealed  in  baptism.  “  My  covenant  will  I  not 
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break.”  Psal.  Ixxxix.  34.  Christ  has  “  the  keys  of 
hell  and  .death.”  He  does  not  by  death  break  his 
covenant  with  the  body,  any,  more  than  with  the 
;  soul.  ‘.Therefore  the  body  must  rise  to.  be  a  par¬ 
taker,  of  the  blessings  ,  of  that  covenant  that  is 
“  ordered  in  all  things  and  sure.” 

Baptism  is  administered  to  the  children  of  Abra¬ 
ham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob,  who  are  dead ;  and  in 
their  room,  though  dead,  vTtf  riv  HUfZv.  That  the 
preposition  vnp  has  this  signification,  must  be 
verified.  Christ  died  the  just  for  the  unjust,  (vmp 
aJlKwv,)  instead  of  the  unjust.  1.  Pet.  Hi.  18.  For 
the  sense  of  this  preposition,  the  learned .  reader 
is  referred  to  Turrettin’s  volume  of  disserta¬ 
tions — “  Dc  satisfactione  Christi.”  ,It  i.s  of  the 
same  import  with  the  Hebrew. word  tcchet.  “For 
God,”  said  she,  “  hath  appointed  me  another  seed 
instead  of,  (techet,)  Abel,  whom  Cain  slew.”  Gen. 
iv.  25.  All  this  is  founded  on  the  covenant  con¬ 
nexion,  between  the  children  of  Abraham,  and  their 
parents,  though  dead.  From  this  connexion,  our 
Lord  reasons  with  the  Sadducees,  who  denied  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead.  ““'But  as  touching  the 
resurrection  of  the  dead,  have  ye  not. read  that 
-  which  was  spoken  unto  you  of  God,  saying,  'L  am 
the  God  of  Abraham,  and  the  God  of  Isaac,  and  the 
God  of  Jacob  ?  God'  is  not  the  God  of  the. dead, 
but  of  the. living;”  'They  were  dead ras- to  their 
bodies,  though  their  souls  lived,  and  .  their  bodies 
would  live,  in  the  resurrection,  because  their  souls 
live  in  Christ  the  redeeming  Head  of  both  soul  and 
.  body.  “He  proceeds  on  a  principle  well  known  to 
the  Jews,  that  children  are  entitled  to  baptism 
through  their  parents,  even  should  the  believing 
parent,  father  or  mother,  be  dead  before  the  bap- 
.  tism  was  administered  '  to  the  child.  It  was  an 
abuse  of  this  principle  that  lead  the  heretical 
Cerinthians,  in  the  time  of  the  apostle  John,  and 
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the  Marcionites,  in  that  of  Tertullian,  to  take  some 
person  not  of  the  church,  arid  baptize  him  in  the 
room  of  the  dead.  Possibly  this  passage  is  one  of 
those  SvapniAdTci.,  “  things  hard  to  be  understood,” 
and  that  false  teachers  wrested  to  their  own  de¬ 
struction.  It  is  by  an  abuse  of  this  principle  that 
modern  time-serving  ministers,  baptize  children 
for  parents  who  are  dead  to  the  church,  by  pro¬ 
fanely  selling  their  birthright  as  Esau  did  ;  and 
even  for  those  profane  persons  who  are  “  twice 
dead,”  first  in  Adam,  and  second  by  their  own 
transgressions,  in  refusing  to  lay  hold  of  God’s 
covenant  for  themselves  at  the  Lord's  table.  But 
yet  whether  it  be  abused  or  not,  it  is  a  new  cove¬ 
nant  principle,  that  children  are  baptized  for  pro¬ 
fessing  parents,  even  when  dead.  iYOw,-if  tt  cove¬ 
nant  connexion  between  believing,  professing  pa¬ 
rents,  and  their  offspring  exists,  surely,  a  fortiori, 
the  covenant  connexion  of  the  baptized  believer, 
whose  body  is  washed,  or  baptized  with  the  pure 
water  that  issued  from  the  pierced  side  of  our 
Lord  on  the  cross,  exists  and  secures  the  resurrec¬ 
tion  of  the  body  ;  “  when  this  corruption  shall  put 
on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  put  on  im¬ 
mortality.” 

Q.  7th.  What  is  the  meaning  of  Matt.  iv.  25  ? 
"And  there  followed  him  great  multitudes  of  peo¬ 
ple  from  Galilee,  and  from  Decapolis,  and  frorn 
.Terusalem,  and  from  Judea,  ami  from  beyond 
Jordan.” 

A.  Some  people  quote  this  wath  parallel  passa¬ 
ges  in  the  history  of  our  Lord,  and  similar  passa¬ 
ges  in  the  life  of  John,  his  forerunner,  to  prove  their 
warrant  for  camp-meetings.  But  before  they  have 
a  w'arrant  to  use  such  passages,  in  support  of  any 
of  their  meetings,  either  public  assemblages  in 
churches,  or  encampments  in  the  forests,  they 
must  prove  that  they  have  Christ  with  them,  or 
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that  they  “  come  in  the  spirit  and  power  of  Elias.'*' 
Mow  should  they  proceed  in  this  ?  1st.  They 
ought  to  prove  that  the  doctrines  of  Methodists, 
by  which  they  arc  distinguished  from  other  de¬ 
nominations,  are  the  doctrines  of  Christ.  The 
Lord  Jesus  is  present  in  the  church  by  his  doc¬ 
trines.  This  will  be  hard  for  them  to  prove.  They 
must  shew  a  divine  warrant  for  their  hymns,  com¬ 
posed  and  used  by  such  men  as  Wesley,  and  that 
they  are  better  than  the  psalms,  hymns,  and 
spiritual  songs  composed  under  the  inspiration  of 
the  Holy  Ghost.  ‘  They  must  demonstrate  that  the 
Popish  hierarchy  which  they  adopt,  in  part,  is 
founded'  on  the  word  of  God.  They  must  satisfy 
intelligent  Christians,  that  untaught,  illiterate  de- 
claimers,  who  issue  from  the  shop  of  the  mechanic', 

■■  <•'  -  .  Qrifl  without  h«inor- 

or  me  ooaras  oi  me  . .  ..  _ 

miraculously  taught  fourteen  languages,  as  the 
apostles  were  on  the  day  of  pentecost,  and  with¬ 
out  any  preparatory  theological  education,  are 
ministers  that  Christ  acknowledges;  All  this,  and 
much  more  must  be  done  before  they  can  prove 
that  either  Christ  or  John  the  Baptist  is  with  them. 
Before  this  passage,  and  others  of  similar  import, 
will  prove  that  camp-meetings  are  authorized  by 
Jphn  the  Baptist’s  and  Christ’s  e.xample,  they  must 
prove  that  the  30  or  40  illegitimate  children,  which 
were  born  about  nine  months  after  the  camp- 
rneeting  at  Danville,  Vermont,  should  be  called, 
as  they  were  called  by  the  women  that  followed 
the  camp,  “  the  holy  seed.’’  This  it  is  thought 
will  be  sorncw’hat  hard  to  prove.  Finally,  for  the 
present,  they  must  prove  that  Christ  and  John 
formed  encampments  in  the  depths  of  the  forest, 
invited  the  people  to  come  and  lodge  in  them,  and 
that  under  the  eye  of  the  Lord,  there  were  noise, 
tumult,  and  confusion ;  and  that  among  the  as; 
sembled  multitude,  there  were  drunkenttess,  swear- 
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ing,  card  playing,  and  fornication.  But  Jet  this 
false  gloss  be  dismissed,  as  it  is  so  preposterous  as 
not  to  deserve  many  words  in  its  refutation. 

Our  Lord  went  through  Galilee,  which  embraces 
the  northern  part  of  l^alestine,  between  the  lake  of 
Genesareth,  and  the  Mediterranean  sea,  “  teaching 
in  the  synagogues,  and  preaching  the  gospel  of 
the  kingdom,  and  healing,  all  manner  of  sickness, 
and  all  manner  of  disease  among  the  people.” 
It  was  impossible  that  such  miracles  should  not 
awaken  attention’ among  all  ranks  to  the  wonderful 
personage  who  wrought  them.  “  All  men  did 
marvel.”  “  His  fame  went  throughout  all  Syria” — 
an  e.xtensive  region  to  the  north-east  of  Genesareth, 
of  which  Damascus  and  Antioch,  were  chief  cities. 
The  countries  to  the  east  of  the  tribe  of  Gad,  and 
even  Arabia  are  said  by  respectable  ancient  geo¬ 
graphers,  to  have  been  comprehended  under  the 
name  Syria.  Is  it  wonderful,  considering  these 
circumstances,  that  many  of  the  diseased  should 
follow  him  to  be  healed  of  their  bodily  maladies  ? 
We  hear  nothing  of  his  reading  the  word,  or, 
preaching  to  the  people  that  followed' him.  He 
conversed,  with  them,  indeed,  but  preaching  is 
something  more  than  conversation,  otherwise  every 
person  that  has  a  right  to  talk,  would  have  a  right 
to  preach.  Christ  avoided  these  multitudes  on 
more  than  one  occasion,  and  he  fed  them  miracu¬ 
lously,  to  enable  them  to  return  home,  when  he 
“sent  them  away.”  He  would  not  have  done  so,  had 
they  followed  him  from  holy  motives — for  instruc¬ 
tion  in  the  way  of  salvation.  But  he  knew  that 
they  “  followed  him  for  the  loaves  and  fishes.” 
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ALPHABETICAL  WRITING  AND  PRINTING. 

Anniver?ory  Address,  read  before  the  Walden  Library  Associa¬ 
tion,  January  31,  1826,  by  the  Rev.  James  R.  Willson, patron  ol 
the  Institution. 

(Concluded  from  pace  113.) 

As  the  mode  of  writing  by  alphabetical  charac¬ 
ters  was  at  first  consecrated  to  the  holy  purpose  of 
recording  the  divine  laws,  so  the  art  of  printing 
was  first  employed  in  the  multiplication  of  the 
copies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures.  I  do  not  speak  of 
its  application  in  its  rude  state,  by  Coster  ;  for  I 
have  no  documents  by  me  recording  the  purpo¬ 
ses  to  which  he  applied  his  moveable  wooden 
types ;  but  I  refer  to  the  use  first  made  of  the  art 
as  perfected  by  Schoefer :  a  copy  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  was  printed  about  the  middle  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  in  Germany.  This  was  certain¬ 
ly  an  event  of  the  utmost  magnitude.  The  facili¬ 
ties  of  making  extensively  known  to  the  public  any 
work  of  interest,  awakened  an  astonishing  zeal  in 
searching  after,  and  bringing  to  light  important 
works  of  antiquity.  The  Greek  and  Roman  wai¬ 
ters  w'hich  had  for  ages  been  entombed  in  the  cells 
of  the  monks,  were  rescued  from  oblivion,  rapidly 
circulated,  read  wdth  avidity,  and  studied  by 
learned  men  in  all  nations.  The  family  of  the 
Medici  in  Italy,  about  the  beginning  of  the  si.\- 
teenth  century,  possessing  great-  w^ealth  and  influ¬ 
ence,  were  distinguished  for  their  ardour  and  muni¬ 
ficence  in  the  recovery  of  ancient  classical  manu¬ 
scripts.  The  liberal  spirit  wdiich  these  writings 
breathe,  and  their  republican  principles,  adorned- 
with  all  the  beauties  and  graces  of  style,  w'ere 
generally  imbibed  by  the  youth,  in  the  learned 
institutions  of  all  nations,  where  they  were  intro-- 
duced  and  studied.  And  though  they  were  hea¬ 
thens,  yet  their  views  of  the  rights  of  man  are  in- 
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comparably  more  enlightened,  than  many  of  those 
of  European  teachers  and  writers,  who  are  called 
Christian  doctors,  and  who  have  been  the  ignorant 
or  interested  panders  of  tyrannical  power,  and  al- 
niost  every  wdiere  taught  the  most  slavish  doctrines; 
The  effect  produced  by  the  classical  w'riters  of 
Grecian  and  Roman  antiquity,  could  never  have 
been  accomplished  but  by  the  aid  of  the  press. 
All  this  only  paved  the  way  for  more  powerful  and 
more  salutary  movements  in  the  public  mind. 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam  availed  himself  of  the 
Latin  language,  and  the  facilities  of  the  press,  to 
attack  by  the  shafts  of  ridicule  the  reigning  super¬ 
stition,  and  priestly  impositions  and  tyranny  of  the 
age.  Errors  and  misrule  which  had  for  ages  been 
held  sacred  by  the  ignorant  populace-,  were  un¬ 
masked  and  effectually  exposed-  to  public  scorn. 
Thus  were  the  foundations  of  systems  of  iniquity 
shaken.  There  immediately  apj)eared  in  the 
lirmament  of  the  church  men  of  gigantic  mind, 
and  endowed  with  the  most  invincible  fortitude, 
to  avail  themselves  for  higher  purposes  of  the 
stupendous  powers  of  this  new  machine,  which  had 
already  been  wielded  in  spreading  the  doctrines  of 
heathen  sages,  and’ih  throwing  the  shafts  of  ridi¬ 
cule.  Zuingliiis  in  Switzerland,  Luther  in  Germa¬ 
ny,  Calvin  in  Geneva,  and  Knox  in  Scotland,  ex¬ 
plored  the  treasures  of  sacred  learning,  developed’ 
the  iniquities  of  the  times,  and  the  press  soon, 
teemed  with  their  productions  and  those  of  their 
coadjutors.  Luther  translated  the-  whole  Bible 
into  the  vernacular  language  of  Germany,  the 
work' was  printed  off,  and  circulated  as  fast  as  it 
could  be  prepared  for  the  printers.  The  editions 
succeeded  each  other  rapidly,  and  probably  had  a 
more  powerful  influence  in  accelerating  and'  es¬ 
tablishing  the  reformation,  than  all  other  causes 
together,  The  bulls  of  the  Roman  pontiff,  the 
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imperial  manifestos,  the  proceedings  of  the  diets 
of  empires,  and  of  the  conferences  of  the.  reform¬ 
ers  and  Roman  Catholics,  were  all  speedily  issued 
from  the  press,  and  read  w'ith  extraordinary  eager¬ 
ness  by  great  multitudes,  who  had  been  already 
taught  the  art  of  reading,  and  who  seemed  to 
be  introduced  into  a  new  world.  The  projects  and 
the  doings  of  the  great  officers  of  church  and  state 
were  no  longer  confined  to  the  knowledge  of  the 
few,  but  were  read  and  scrutinized  by  the  many. 
The  press  thus  speedily  became  the  vehicle  of  the 
learned,  and  earnest  controversies  of  that  remarka¬ 
ble  age  in  religion,  politics,  and  philosophy.  New 
and  wonderful  vigour  was  infused  into  the  investi- 
gations  of  scholars  in  every  department  of  human 
knowledge,  and  a  spirit  of  inquiry  awakened,  which 
produced  on  the  w'hole  face  of  society  efi’ects  truly 
astonishing.  The  rapid  difi’usion  of  information 
on  all  subjects,  especially  on  that  of  religion,  ex¬ 
ceeded  all  that  had  been  witnessed  in  the  ante¬ 
cedent  generations  of  men.  The  number  of  books 
composed  and  printed,  almost  exceed  belief.  The 
larger  works,  and  smaller  tracts  of  Luther  alone, 
which  issued  from  the  press,  exceeded  the  number 
of  eleven  hundred.  The  works  of  Calvin,  pub¬ 
lished  in  Latin,  as  collected  after  his  death,  fill  no 
less  then  twelve  huge  folios.  Holland,  the  cradle 
of  the  art  of  printing,  was  not  behind  other  conti¬ 
nental  nations  in  the  career  of  publishing  hooks. 
To  the  knowdedge  wdiich  she  thus  dift’used  among  , 
her  citizens,  vve  trace,  in  a  great  measure,  the  par¬ 
tially  republican  form  of  government  w'hich  she 
adopted,  and  for  ninety  years  maintained  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet  against  the  whole  force  of  the 
Spanish  empire ;  and  wrested  from  her  enemies 
the  acknowledgment  of  her  independent  repuldic. 

The  rapidity  of  the  change  which  took  place  in 
religion,  fills  our  minds  with  astonishment.  The 
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uovvers  which  Luther  displayed  in  wielding  this 
‘  wonderful  instrument,  shook  the  throne  of  the  Ro¬ 
man  pontiff,  and  made  the  cardinals  feel  for  their 
hats,  and  the  bishop  of  Rome  for  his  mitre.  En¬ 
gland,  Scotland,  Holland,  Prussia,  Sweden,  Den¬ 
mark,  almost  the  half  of  Germany,  Geneva,  many 
of  the  Swiss  cantons,  and  four  millions  of  the  citi¬ 
zens  of  France,  embraced  the  Protestant  faith,  in 
about  half  a  century.  Such  were  the  prodigies 
.  which  these  little  metallic  types  were  the  instru- 
•  ments  of  working  within  less  than  one  hundred, 
and  fifty  years  after  their  invention.  They  made 
the  discoveries  of  almost  every  individual,  the. 
common  property  of  all  civilized  nations. 

It  is  not  to  be  disguised,  indeed,  that  very  great 
evils  have  resulted  from  the  abuse  of  this  discove¬ 
ry.  V/wil?  religion  and  sound  philosophy 

instructed  their  children  m  all  that  is  excellent 
A  from  the  press,  it  has  also  teemed  with  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  superstition,  idolatry,  error,  and  folly. 
But  even  this  was  overruled  for  good.  The  con¬ 
flict  with  the  new  weapons  which  were  furnished, 
on  the  great  theatre  of  the  world,  invigorated 
genius,  sharpened  invention,  and  aroused  the* 
friends  of  truth  to  mightier  efforts ;  religious  truth 
was  ably  vindicated,  and  reason  triumphed  over 
folly. 

In  our  own  age,  we  derive  advantages  from  this 
art,  of  which  we  are  perhaps  little  aware,  and  of 
which  we  ought  to  be  well  apprized,  that  they  may 
not  be  lost. 

The  illustration  of  all  the  advantages  of  the  art 
of  printing  in  our  own  times,,  would  embrace  al¬ 
most  every  important  object  of  human  thought, 
investigation,  and  business.  They  all  employ  the 
press,  as  the  great  engine,  by  which  individuals, 
churches,  and  nations  are  moved.  It  is  impossi¬ 
ble  to  conceive  the  revolution  which  would  soon. 
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take  place  in  the  whole  state  of  society  over  tlie 
civilized  world,  were  the  press  annihilated .  The 
great  enterprises  of  the  nations,  and  of  social  insti¬ 
tutions,  would  be  checked  in  their  career.  Mer¬ 
cantile  affairs  are  guided  by  the  press.  Advices 
from  foreign  nations  of  the  prices  of  commodities, 
and  of  the  state  of  the  markets  at  home,  are  com- 
municated  through  this  channel,  and  it  even  fur¬ 
nishes-  the  circulating  medium,  as  the  represenla-. 
tive  of  property.  In  the  present  extended  com¬ 
plex  state  of  trade,  the  advertising  columns  of 
newspapers,  are  essentially  necessary  to  the  suc¬ 
cessful  transaction  of  business,  and  have  become 
the  great  commercial  theatre  of  the  world. 

In  the  business  of  civil  government,  what  of  im¬ 
portance  is,  or  can  be  accomplished  withoqi  tha 
instrumeritality  of  the  art  of  prhiting  ■?  '  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,  that  the  memorable  revolution,  by 
which  our  own  country  became  an  independent 
nation,  could  ever  have  been  effected,  unless  the 
public  mind  had  been  awakened,  enlightened,  and 
stimulated  to  vigorous  and  persevering  action  by 
the  light  which  it  shed  upon  society  at  large,  and 
the  enthusiastic  ardour  which  it  kindled  in  the 
bosoms  of  the  people.  All  the  wealth,  all  the 
knowledge,  all  the  comfort  which  flow  from  that 
memorable  revolution,  and  all  the  increase  of  our 
population  may  be  traced  to  its  beneficent  influ¬ 
ence.  Little  did  Coster  think,  when  carving  his 
wooden  types,  that  he  w'as  furnishing  the  means  of 
stupendous  revolutions,  of  amplifying  the  w'ealth 
of  the  world,  and  of  adding  millions  to  its  popula¬ 
tion.  If  it  w'ere  necessary  to  the  gaining  of  our 
independence,  and  to  the  establishment  of  our  re¬ 
publican  forms  of  government,  it  is  no  less  so  to 
their  preservation.  When  men  assert  that  be¬ 
cause  former  republics  have  passed  away  and  de¬ 
generated  info  despotisms,  our.‘!  must  also  fall ; 
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<  they  forget  the  influence  of  the  press  upon  the 
’  present  ”tate  of  the  world.  We  have,  indeed,  the 
same  corruptions  of  human  nature,  the  same  am¬ 
bitious  thirst  for  power,  the  same  disregard  of  the 
ri<Thts  of  men,  and  the  same  intriguing  spirit  to 
contend  with  in  our  own  times  and  country,  which 
.in  past  ages  accomplished  the  ruin  of  partially 
organized  republics.  But  we  have  the  means  to 
c.xpose  them,  and  the  very  dread  of  this  exposure 
imposes  upon  them  a  salutary  check.  In  order, 
however,  to  render  this  eflectual,  our  citizens  must 
know  the  extent  of  their  means,  and  improve  them 
by  reading.  The  press  may  indeed  become  par¬ 
tially  venal  and  corrupted,  but  as  the  interest  of 
the  great  mass  of  the  people  always  is  to  preserve 
their  liberties,  this  corruption  can  hardly  ever  be¬ 
come  general,  absolutely,  never,  if  the  people  will 
read  and  reflect.  This  reading  must  not  be  con- 
fined  to  the  periodical  journals  issued  daily,  week- 
j  ly,  or  monthly,  it  must  extend  to  other  times  and 
i  countries,  that  we  may  learn  by  the  experience, 

I  profit  by  the  wisdom,  and  be  taught  to  avoid  the 
i  errors  of  past  generations.  Then  should  the  press 
ever  become  venal,  we  will  be  able  to  correct  the 
t  evil.  Neitlier  books  nor  periodical  journals  will 
[  be  printed  unless  they  are  bought,  they  will  not  be 
I  bought  unless  they  are  read,  and  they  will  neither 
.  be  bought  nor  read  generally,  unless  they  are  ap¬ 
proved  ;  and  a  well  informed  people  will  not  ap- 
!  prove  what  is  calculated  to  destroy  their  rights, 
and  reduce  them  to  a  state  of  slavery.  In  the 
I  midst  of  a  people  thus  informed,  and  who  read  and 
1  scrutinize,  there  is  nothing  which  ambitious  and 
J  corrupt  men  more  dread  than  the  exposure  of 
I  their  corruption  to  the  sight  of  an  indignant  peo- 
I  pie.  I  do  apprehend  that  the  ambitious  designs 
I  of  profligate  men  cannot  long  escape  the  scrutiny 
I  and  reprobation  of  any  people  who  read  so  miicb 
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as  those  of  the  United  States.  Allow  me  to  add 
that  this  spirit  of  inquiry  and  taste  for  reading  must 
be  diffused,  generally  among  our  farmers  and  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  community,  in  order  to 
produce  its  full  effect.  They  constitute  the  great 
mass  of  society,  form  its  strength,  and  are  less 
liable  to  be  biassed  by  ambitious  and  mischievous 
projects,  than  any  other  portion  of  our  citizens. 

But  in  directing  your  attention  to  the  political 
powers  of  the  press,  in  ihis  age,  we  must  not  con¬ 
fine  our  views  to  our  own  country.  We  trace  to 
their  operations  the  salutary  changes  which  have 
recently  taken  place  on  the  continent  of  South 
America.  Before  the  time  of  Coster’s  invention, 
our  revolution  might  have  remained  for  the  past 
half  century  almost  unknown  among  the  South 
Americans,  at  least  its  nature  and  causes.  W  hy 
have  our  doings  become  known,  and  produced 
effects  so  important  in  so  short  a  period  ?  Be¬ 
cause  this  is  a  printing  and  a  reading  age.  What 
has  awaked  the  spirit  of  liberty  in  Greece,  and 
enabled  them  to  sustain  themselves  in  five  cam¬ 
paigns  against  the  whole  power  of  the  Ottoman 
empire,  which  was  formerly  the  terror  of  all  Eu¬ 
rope,  and  against  the  ill  will  and  sinister  intrigues 
of  the  surrounding  monarchies  ?  It  is  public  senti¬ 
ment,  created  by  the  press.  She  has  uttered  her 
loud,  distinct,  and  warning  voice  in  favour  of  the 
rights  of  man.  The  people  of  Greece  have  heard 
it,  and  have  been  animated  and  cheered  in  their 
noble  efforts  r  tyrants  too  have  heard  it,  trembled, 
and  stood  still.  The  press  sounds  the  trumpet  of 
liberty,  and  summons  the  rrations  to  arise  and  as¬ 
sert  their  rights,  and  all  shall  hear  and  obey. 

But  accompany  me  for  a  moment  into  the  de¬ 
partment  of  literature,  the  home  of  the  press. 
Here  your  common  schools  are  all  under  her  con¬ 
trol.  She  furnishes  vour  children  with  all  the  i[»- 
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])lements  of  learning,  and  holds  up  to  their  youth¬ 
ful  minds  the  lights  of  knowledge.  On  the  sub¬ 
jects  of  grammar,  geography,  and  history,  the 
child  of  ten  years  old  may  l)e  familiar  with  truths 
of  which  ancient  sages  and  monarchs  were  igno¬ 
rant.  Here  she  puts  the  key  of  knowledge  into 
the  hands  of  the  child,  and  teaches  him  to  unlock 
its  treasures.  But  in  order  to  avail  yourselves  of 
the  advantages  which  in  this  respect  the  press 
brings  to  the  door  of  every  citizen,  you  must  your¬ 
selves  read,  that  the  blessings  provided  for  your 
children,  may  be  realized  in  the  proper  culture  of 
their  youthfuPjintellects ;  otherwise  you  are  con- 
.stantly  liable  to  be  imposed  upon  by  ignorant  pre¬ 
tenders,  who  will  be  ever  ready  to  thrust  them¬ 
selves  into  your  schools,  and  mar  the  education  of 
your  offspring.  We  hear  many  complaints  that 
the  munificent  provision  made  by  this  state  for  the 
education  of  her  sons,  does  not  produce  more 
speedy  and  abundant  fruits.  Its  operation  must 
be  gradual.  Great  and  lasting  benefits  will  only 
be  realized  by  the  creation  of  a  general  taste  for 
reading,  and  .demanding  by  law,  moral  qualifica¬ 
tions  of  teachers.  Of  what  avail  is  it  to  be  taught 
to  read,  if  children  have  not  access  to  books,  and 
how  shall  they  have  this,  unless  furnished  by  pa¬ 
rents  ?  E.\penditures  for  this  purpose  will  never 
be  made  by  the  heads  of  families,  until  they  them¬ 
selves  taste  the  pleasure,  and  know  the  profit  to  be 
derived  from  books. 

But  let  us  ascend  into  the  higher  departments  of 
literature.  The  press  infuses  into  them  much  of  their 
life  and  vigour.  She  furnishes  them  with  their  classic- 
poets,  statesmen,  historians,  and  philosophers,  and 
with  the  modern  works  of  taste,  morals,  and  sci¬ 
ence  ;  and  presents  to  our  youth  the  treasures  of 
learning,  which  have  been  accumulating  in  all  age.s 
and  nations.  -  The  facilities  afforded  by  the  press 
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in  the  prosecution  of  ail  liberal  studies  are  inestiina- 
ble.  in  order  to  be  well  assured  that  all  this  is 
not  a  ctream  of  fancy,  w’e  must  read  and  learii  to 
appreciate  the  pow  ers  which  learning  and  learned 
men  bring  to  bear  upon  human  society,  and  dis¬ 
cover  that  learned  institutions  are  to  be  fostered 
by  public  sentiment  and  public  liberality,  as  sources 
of  national  wealth,  national  greatness,  and  nation¬ 
al  dignity.  We  should  ever  remember  that  the 
mighty  engine  which  we  now  contemplate,  must, 
from  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  chiefly  committed 
to  the  management  of  those  who  are  educated  in 
the  higher  walks  of  literature. 

As  the  last  topic,  sufl’er  me  to  remind  you  that 
the  eft'ects  of  this  art  are  as  conspicuous  in  the  all 
important  affairs  of  religion,  as  in  any  of  the  other 
departments  to  wdiich  you  have  been  referred. 
The  multiplication  of  the  cojiies  of  the  Scriptures 
ought  here  to  occupy  the  first  place.  There  was 
a  time  in  the  history  of  the  church  (I  refer  to  the 
reign  of  Josiah)  when  it  seems'^there  was  not 
know’n  to  e.xist  a  single  copy  of  the  law' ;  at  least 
when  one  w'as  found,  all  were  astonished  at  its 
contents,  of  w'hich  the  king,  the  priests,  and  the 
people  had  but  a  very  imperfect  knowledge.  In 
ages  long  after,  it  w'as  impossible  for  every  Chris¬ 
tian  congregation  to  be  furnished  with  a  copy  of 
the  Bible  ;  indeed,  it  never  was  within  the  reach 
of  all  w’orshipping  assemblies,  before  it  was  sup¬ 
plied  from  the  press.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  the 
state  of  Christian  knowledge,  or  rather  of  igno- 
rane.e,  when  the  fountain  of  divine  truth’  was  so 
difficult  of  access  by  the  multitude.  When  copies 
of  the  divine  word  were  so  rare,  other  religious 
books  must  have  been  still  rarer. 

How  different  the  age  in  which  w'e  live !  The 
very  cheapest  book  in  the  world  is  the  Bible,  and 
"  hardly  one  so  poor,”  if  he  has  the  inclination,  as 
not  to  be  able  to  purchase  a  copy.  Beside  the 
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large  sales  of  this  blessed  book  effected  by  in¬ 
dividual  merchants,  Bible  Societies  in  their  ex¬ 
tended  and  powerful  operations,  are  all  furnished 
with  the  only  means  by  which  they  can  exert  their 
energies,  through  the  medium  of  the  press.  She 
is  thus  employed  in  evangelizing  the  nations,  at 
the  very  same  moment  that  she  pleads  so  effect¬ 
ually  for  the  cause  of  civil  liberty,  that  while  men 
are  inducted  into  their  rights  as  citizens,  they  may 
be  prepared  for  the  glorious  liberty  of  the  sons  of 
tJod. 

By  tile  same  means,  the  labours  of  great  ami 
good  men,  in  the,  illustration  and  defence  of  the 
sacred  volume,  are  made  the  common  property  of 
the  church,  and  will  ere  long  become  the  com¬ 
mon  property  of  the  whole  earth.  The  history  of 
the  church  in  ample  volumes,  recording  the  do¬ 
ings  of  the  church’s  Head,  and  the  labours  of  his 
servants  in  all  ages,  has  issued  from  the  press.  . 
The  treasures  of  divine  truth  thus  amassed,  ex¬ 
ceed  all  estimate,  furnishing  a  stock  upon  which 
Christians  may  draw  in  all  future  ages.  The  for¬ 
mularies  of  sound  doctrine,  the  rules  of  ecclesias¬ 
tical  order,  catechetical  manuals  for  the  instruction 
of  youth  and  age,  are  placed  by  the  press  within 
the  reach  of  every  family,  and  fsirnish  to  parents 
and  ministers  the  greatest  facilities  for  the  com¬ 
munication  of  knowledge  to  tho^e  placeil  under 
their  care.  By  means  of  the  art  of  printing,  the 
waters  of  the  river  of  life,  derived  from  the  sacred 
fountain,  are  flowing  along  thousands  of  channels 
to  convey  fertilization,  life  and  health  to  every 
household,  and  to  all  nations.  It-istrue,  that  the 
effects  of  all  this  have  not  yet  developed  them- 
pelves,  and  that  the  powers  of  darkness  are'  exert¬ 
ing  all  their  energies  to  prevent  the  expected  good, 
ft  will  be  in  vain.  But  what  will  all  this  avail,  un- 
^ss  men  read  ?  The  Bible  wall  not  profit  unless 
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it  is  read ;  commentaries  will  not  profit  unless 
they  are  read  ;  nor  will  catechisms  and  other  form¬ 
ularies  profit  unless  they  are  perused  and  studied. 

In  selecting  a  topic  for  your  entertainment,  and 
addressing  motives  to  the  members  of  this  institu¬ 
tion,  to  encourage  eft'ort,  and  awaken  a  spirit  of 
liberal  curiosity,  which  seeks  its  gratification  in 
reading,  I  have  preferred  those  details  to  a  labour¬ 
ed  argument  on  behalf  of  the  institution.  I  might 
have  descanted  on  the  profitable  and  pleasant  re¬ 
sults  of  time  spent  in  well  selected  reading ;  on 
the  vigour  which  it  imparts  to  intellect ;  on  the  fine 
sentiments  which  it  cherishes ;  on  the  qualifica¬ 
tions  which  it  ini})arts  for  all  the  active  duties  of 
public  life ;  and  on  the  e.xquisite  gratification 
u'hich  is  enjoyed  in  holding  conversation  with 
the  great  and  good  of  the  illustrious  dead,  and 
with  the  living  sages  of  distant  lands.  I  might 
have  depicted  the  wretched  debility  of  ignorance, 
and  demonstrated  the  impossibility  of  attaining  to 
great  usefulness  or  eminence,  without  much  read¬ 
ing.  I  might  have  proved  that  every  man  who 
has  a  taste  for  good  books,  can  find  considerable 
time  for  its  gratification.  I  might  have  enforced 
the  necessity  of  cherishing  such  an  institution  as 
this,  by  a  reference  to  the  state  of  this  flourishing 
village,  which  will  soon  exert  a  powerful  influence 
on  the  surrounding  population.  All  this  I  leave 
for  you  to  infer,  from  the  historical  sketch  to  which 
you  have  been  attending  ;  or  rather,  (should  I  not 
say  ?)  all  this  I  omit,  because  it  must  already  he  fa¬ 
miliar  to  you.  Let  us  every  one  according  to  our 
opportunities,  improve  the  advice  of  Paul  to  Tito- 
Gthy,  “  Give  thyself  unto  reading.” 
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PARENTAL  DUTY. 

His  sons  made  themselves  vile,,  and  he  restrained 
them  not. — Neglect  of  parental  government  and 
iiLstruction  is  a  fruitful  source  of  unhappiness. — 
Most  of  the  disorders  and  troubles  and  disputes 
in  the  moral  and  civil  world,  arise  from  the  neg¬ 
lect  and  imprudence  of  parents  and  masters  of 
families. 

In  families,  children  should  receive  the  first 
lessons  of  morality,  and  be  taught  the  necessity  of 
proper  subordination.  If  these  things  are  careful¬ 
ly  instilled  into  the  tender,  opening  minds  of  chil¬ 
dren,  they  will  make  an  impression  hard  to  be 
eradicated.  The  maxim  generally  holds  true, 
“  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  and 
when  he  is  old,  he  will  not  depart  from  it.”  And 
the  affection  that  parents  naturally  feel  for  their 
offspring,  should  prompt  all  to  lay  the  'more  effect¬ 
ual  foundation  for  their  future  usefulness  and  feli¬ 
city.  This  is  a  duty  parents  owe  to  their  children, 
to  themselves,  to  the  community,,  and  to  their 
God.  The  neglect  of  this  duty  (as  of  duty  in 
general)  commonly  brings  its  own  punishment. 
This  is  apparent  from  the  history  of  the  Jewish 
Priest,  whose  “  sons  made  themselves  vile  and  he  re¬ 
strained  them  not.” 

When  I  enter  a  family,  and  observe  the  hoary- 
headed  father  treated  like  a'  faithless  and  worn- 
out  servant :  when  I  hear  his  words  disputed,  his 
assertions  contradicted,  his  requests  peremptorily 
denied,  his  entreaties  disregarded,  and  his  wise 
observations  repeated  with  a  disgtisiful  mein,  I 
am  at  a  loss  whether  most  to  regret  his  former  im¬ 
prudence,  or  pity  his  present  wretchedness.  In 
such-  a  family  there  must  unavoidably  be  discord, 
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confusion,  and  every  evil  work.  In  such  a  fainiiv, 
a  discerning  eye  may  discover  the  seeds  of  ci\'ii 
commotion,  and  state  cabtd :  of  mobs,  riots,  ui~ 
surrections,  rebellions,  revolutions,  treason,  mur¬ 
ders,  assassinations, war,  devastation,  and  slaughter. 

Parents  are  the  natural  guardians  and  instruct¬ 
ors  of  their  children.  Their  duty,  their  comfort, 
their  peace  of  mind,  and  their  own  happiness, 
should  prompt  them  to  inspire  the  young  and  tender 
minds  of  their  offspring  with  a  love  of  virtue  and 
religion — and  hatred  and  abhorrence  of  every 
species  of  vice  ;  a  fondness  for  order,  harmony, 
and  regularity  ;  a  detestation  of  every  thing  n^ean, 
base,  and  deceptive,  in  their  conduct.  The  first 
principles  of  piety  and  Christian  morality,  should 
be  carefully  impressed  upon  their  minds,  as  soon 
as  they  are  capable  of  distinguishing  between 
good  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  If  children  are 
permitted  to  grow  up  in  ignorance  of  their  duties,, 
as  moral  and  religious  beings,  as  social  creatures, 
and  as  citizens,  it  is  hard  to  calculate  all  the  fa¬ 
tal,  pernicious,  and  destructive  consequences 
which  naturally  ensue..  Experience  teaches,  that 
such  children  are  mostly  disobedient,  profane,  and 
profligate  ;  while  young,  are  a  grief  and  affliction 
to  their  parents  ;  when  they  come  forward  on  the 
theatre  of  life,  we  find  them  unfaithful  friends, 
quarrelsome  neighbours,  tyrannical  rulers,  and 
disorderly  and  troublesome  members  of  society. 
In  the  petty  feuds,  contentions,  disputes  and  ani¬ 
mosities,  which  take  place  among  men,  we  shall 
generally  find  the  principal  actors  are  such  as  in 
youth  made  themselves  vile,  and  were  not  then 
restrained.  Indeed,  the  evils  consequent  on  the 
neglect  of  family  government  and  instruction,  far 
exceed  calculation.  Hence  we  see  the  obligation 
of  parents  to  check  every  propensity  to  vice  and 
immorality,  which  they  may  discover  in  their  cbil- 
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dreii,  and  strive  to  inculcate  and  cherish  every 
^renerous,  noble,  virtuous  and  religious  principle. 
'I'his  they  must  enforce  not  only  by  precept,  but  es¬ 
pecially  by  e.vainple.  The  wisest  and  best  instruc¬ 
tions  a  parent  can  give,  will  be  of  little  service 
unless  his  e.vample  correspond  with  his  precepts. 

Children  are  imitative  beings.  They  are  led 
to  look  up  to  their  parents  with  respect ;  to  con¬ 
sider  them  as  the  most  proper  patterns  for  their 
imitation.  What  they  see  their  parents  do,  they 
consider  as  just  and  meritorious  ;  and  when  their 
conduct  does  not  comport  with  their  precepts, 
they  will  copy  the  former  and  neglect  the  latter. — 
Probably  parents  arc  more  liable  to  faults  in  ex¬ 
ample  than  in  precept.  Few,  I  presume,  are  so 
destitute  of  a  sense  of  their  duty,  but  that  they 
will  sometimes,  give  their  children  good  counsel 
and  advice ;  but  many  come  short  with  respect  to 
e.vample. 

Without  any  breach  of  charity,  we  may  sup¬ 
pose  there  are  parents,  who  teacli  their  children  to 
observe  the  rules  and  precepts  of  religion  and 
morality,  while  they  themselves  live  in  the  open 
violation  of  the  plainest  moral  principles.  While 
they  teach  their  otlspring  to  pay  a  sacred  regard 
to  tlic  ordinances  and  institutions  of  religion, 
they  will  openly  ridicule  all  denominations  of 
Christians,  all  forms  and  modes  of  religious  wor¬ 
ship,  and  spend  the  Sabbath  in  vain  and  idle  sports, 
and  amusements.  While  they  inculcate  on  their 
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children  the  necessity  of  observing  the  rules  of 
justice  and  equity  in  their  intercourse  with  man¬ 
kind,  they  themselves  use  every  species  of  fraud 
and  dishonesty,-  in  their  dealings.  While  they  en¬ 
force  the  duties  of  temperance,  charity  and  so¬ 
briety,  they  openly  indulge  themselves  in  debauclr- 
ery  and  excess.  While  they  teach  their  children 
to  avoid  all  profane  and  irreverent  language,  they 
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wi!lpcrh"ps  enforce  tlie  injunction  with  a  profaiie- 
oath.  While  tliey  teach  their  chiiclrcn  to  observe 
the  laws  and  regulations  of  the  conimunity,  and 
pay  due  respect  to  rightful  authority,  they  are  per¬ 
haps  at  the  same  time,  exerting  themselves  to  des¬ 
troy  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  society,  and  us- 
ing.their  whole  influence  to  render  its  good  and 
wholesome  laws  inefl'ectual.-  This  is  a  melancholy 
picture !  Observation,  however,  will  give  us  the 
original.  What  will  be  the  probable  effects  of 
such  precepts,  accompanied  with  such  example? 
It  needs  not  much  sagacity  to  see  that  these  ex¬ 
amples,  will  be  copied,  while  the  instructions 
will  be  contemned  and  despised.  Parents  guilty 
of  such  gross  absurdities,  soon  become  contempti¬ 
ble  in  the  eyes  of  their  children  They  lose  all 
the  reverence  and  respect  which  their  children 
should  yield,,  and  Avith  it-  all  parental  authority. — 
When  children  make  themselves  vile,  if  they  at 
any  time  have  the  inclination,  they  have  not  the 
power  to  restrain  them.  They  hereby  are  instru¬ 
mental  in  producing  the  evils,  calamities,  troubles 
and  anxieties,  which  they  and  their  children  un¬ 
dergo  in  this  life.  They  are  also  instrumental  in 
bringing  down  the  judgments  of  heaven  upon  the 
nation  at  large  and  happy  will  it  be  for  those  pa¬ 
rents,  if  the  sins  of  their  children  are  not  charged 
to  their  account;  and  brought  forward  to  their  con- 
fusion  and  disgrace,  at  the  final  retribution. 

For  C.  B.  S.  by  his  FATHER. 

We  thank  our  learned  and  faithful  correspondent,  who  has  fur¬ 
nished  us  witli  the  following  interesting  opinions  of  two  great  and 
godly  divines,  “  whose  praise  is  in  the  churches.”  We  need  hard¬ 
ly  inform  most  of  our  readers,  that  Dr.  Owen  was  Chancellor  of 
Oxford  University,  and  an  Independent.  Most  of  our  readers 
know  that  Brown  of  Haddington,  was  a  very  eminent  Seceder 
Minister,  and  Professor  of  Theology,  Our  readers  will  judge  of 
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the  ortlioJoxy  of  the  tenets  of  these  distinguished  ministers  of 
Christ.  Idle  principles  taught  in  the  extract,  below,  as  furnished 
hy  C.  are  a  part  of  the  Testimony  for  which  British  Covenanters 
shed  their  blood,  on  the  scaliold,  persecuted  to  the  death,  by  tlie 
tyrannical  house  of  Stewart.  These  are  the  principles,  and  such 
are  the  men  held  up  to  ridicule  by  many  of  the  profane  Waverly 
Xovels. 

dr.  OWEX,  and  brown  of  HADDINGTON,  ON  THE 
DUTY  OF  MAGISTRATES. 

Hear  Dr.  Owen  in  his  own  words,  as  follows : — 
"  It  is  the  duty  of  magistrates  to  sec/c  the  good, 
peace  and  prosperity  of  the  people  committed  to 
tlicir  charge,  and  prevent  and  remove  thing 
that  will  bring  destruction,  confusion  and  desola¬ 
tion  upon  them.  Esther  .x.  3.  Psalm  ci.  Magis¬ 
trates  are  the  ministers  of  God  for  good — univer¬ 
sal  good  of  them  to  wdiom  they  are  given.  Rom. 
xiii.  4.*  and  are  to  w'atch  and  apply  themselves  to 
this  very  thing.  Verse  6.  It  is  incumbent  on 
them  to  act  even  as  Kings  and  men  in  authority, 
that  we  may  -lead  a  qu'et  and  peaceable  life  in  all 
godliness  and  honesty — and  all  may  come  to  the 
Iciiowlcdge  of  the  truth.  1  Tim.  ii.  1 — 4.  They  are 
to  lead  the  people  committed  to  their  charge  with 
all  their  might  unto  universal  peace  and  welfare. 
The  things  opposite  to  the  good  of  any  nation 
and  people,  are  of  two  sorts 

“(1.)  Such  as  really,  aredircctly,  and  immediately 
opposed  to  that  state  wherein  they  close  together 
and  find  [)rosperity — seditions,  tun»ults„  disorders, 
violent  or  fraudulent  breaking  in  upon  the  privi¬ 
leges  and  enjoyments  of  singular  persons,  zeithout 
any  consideration  of  him  zoho  rnlcth  all  things  ;  such 
evils  as  these,  nations  and  rulers,  supposed  to  be 

*  A  very  plain  intimation  of  the  light  in  which  he  understood 
that  much  abused  part  of  the  word  of  God — viz.  that  it  w'as  in¬ 
tended  to  describe  Magistracy  as  it  ought  to  be  (not  as  it  then  was) 
hi  order  to  be  submitted  to  the  ordinance  of  Clod.  C. 
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Atheists,  would,  with  all  their  strength  labor  to  1 
prevent.”  I 

“(2.)  Such  as  are  morally  and  meritoriously  I 
opposed  to  their  good  and  well’are,  in  that  they 
will  certainly  pluck  down  the  judgments  and  ‘wraik  ■ 
of  God  upon  that  nation  where  they  are  practised  I 
and  allowed,  Rom.  i.  Shall  he  be  tliought  a  ina-  I 
gistrate  to  bear  out  the  name,  authority  and  presenct  f 
of  God  to  men,  that  so  he  and  his  people  may 
have  present  peace  like  a  herd  of  swine,  cares  not 
though  such  things  as  will  certainly  devour  their 
strength,  and  then  utterly  consume  them,  pass 
current.  Seeing  they  that  rule  over  men  must  be 
just,  ruling  in  the  fear  (f  the  Lord,  tlie  sole  reascE 
why  they  sheathe  the  sword  in  the  bowels  of 
thieves,  murderers,  adulterers,  is  not  because  their 
outward  peace  is  actually  disturbed  by  them — but 
principally  because  he  in  whose  stead  they  stand 
and  minister  is  provoked  by  such  wickedness  to 
destroy  both  the  one  and  the  other.  And  if  there 
be  the'same  reason  concerning  other  things,  they 
also  call  for  the  same  procedure.  To  gather  up 
now  what  hath  been  spoken  ;  considering  the  gos¬ 
pel’s  right  to  be  propagated  with  all  its  concern¬ 
ments  in  every  nation  under  heaven,  and  the  bles¬ 
sings,  peace,  prosperity  and  protection,  whcvewWh  it 
is  attended,  when  and  where  received,  and  the  cer¬ 
tain  which  accompanies  the  rejectiomnd 

contempt  of  it.  Considering  the  duty  that  by  God’s  ap¬ 
pointment  is  incumbent  on  them  that  rule  overmen, 
that  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord  they  ought  to  seek  the 
good,  peace,  and  prosperity  of  them  that  are  com¬ 
mitted  to  their  charge,  and  to  prevent,  obviate, 
remove,  and  revenge  that  which  tends  to  their  hurt, 
perturbation,  destruction,  immediate  from  heaven, 
or  from  the  hand  of  men ;  and  in  their  whole  ad¬ 
ministration  to  take  care  that  the  worshippers  of 
God  in  Christ  may  lead  a  quiet  and  peaceable  life 
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in  all  godliness  and  honesty.  Let  any  one  who 
hath  the  least  sense  of  the  account  which  he  must 
—make  to  the  great  King  and  Judge  of  the  world, 
of  the  authority  and  power  wherewith  he  was  en¬ 
trusted  determine,  Whether  it  be  not  incumbent 
on  him  by  all  the  protection  he  can  afford  ;  by  all 
the  privileges  he  can  indulge  ;  by  all  the  support  he 
cv.ui  grant ;  by  all  that  encouragement  he  is  required 
or  allowed  to  give  to  any  person  whatsoever, — 
to  further  the  propagation  of  the ,  gospel,  which 
upon  the  matter,  is  the  only  thing  of  concernment, 
as  well  unto  this  life,  as  unto  that  which  is  to  come. 
And  if  any  thing  be  allowed  in  a  nation,  which  in 
(rods  esteem,  may  amount  to  a  contempt  and  des- 
|)ising  thereof,  men  may  be  taught  by  sad  experi¬ 
ence  what  will  be  the  issue  of  such  allowance. — 
Although  the  institutions  and  examples  of  the  Old 
Testament,  of  the  duty  of  magistrates  in  the 
things  about  the  worship  of  God,  are  not,  in  their 
lohole  latitude  and  extent  to  be  drawn  into  rules — 
obligatory  to  all  magistrates  now  under  the  gospel 
— yet  doubtless,  there  is  something  moral  in  these 
institutions.* — Subduct  from  these  administra¬ 
tions,  what  was  peculiar  to  the  church  and  na¬ 
tion  of  the  Jews,  and  what  remains  upon  the  gen¬ 
eral  account  of  a  church  and  nation  must  be  ev¬ 
erlastingly  binding ;  and  this  amounts,  thus  far  at 
least  that  Judges,  Rulers,  and  Magistrates,  which 
are  promised  under  the  New  Testament,  to  be 
siven  in  mercy,  and  to  be  of  singular  usefulness,  as 
the  Judges  were  under  the  Old,  are  to  take  care 
that  the  gospel  Church,  may,  in  its  concernments  as 
such  he  supported  and  promoted,  and  the  truth  pro¬ 
pagated,  wherewith  they  are  intrusted. — Know 
that  ERROR  and  falsehood  have  no  right  or  title 

hope  tlie  sentence  next  following  will  shield  this  rather 
doubtful  language  from  an  interpretation  injurious  to  Dr.  Owen’s 
nnderstandinof  aihl  intospTitv. 
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either  from  God  or  men,  unto  any  privilege, 
tection,  advantage,  liberty,  or  any  good  thing  j’oa 
are  intrusted  withal.  To  dispose  that  into  a  lie, 
which  is  the  right  of,  and  due  to  truth,  is  to  deal 
treacherously  with  Him,  by  whom  you  are  employ¬ 
ed.  Know  that  in  things  of  practice,  so  of  per¬ 
suasion,  that  are  impious  and  wicked,  cither  in 
themselves  or  natural  consequences,  the  plea  of 
conscience  is  an  aggravation  of  the  crime.  If  men's 
conscience  be  seared,  and  themselves  given  up  to  a 
reprobate  mind  to  do  those  things  that  are  not  con¬ 
venient,  there  is  no  doubt  but  they  ought  to  suffer 
such  things  as  are  assigned  and  appointed  by  God 
to  such  practices.”  Thus  far  Dr.  Owen. 

Brown  of  Haddington,  remarks,  on  the  above 
quotations',  a  truly  golden  speech,  and  which 
nothing  but  the  deepest  conviction  of  its  truth 
could  have  drawn  from  an  Independent,  in  his 
then  circumstances.”  lie  proceeds :  “  upon  the 
whole  I  readily  grant  that  a  multitude  of  cavils 
may  be  started  against  the  magistrates’  power 
about  religious  matters  mentioned  in  our  excellent 
standards,  as  may  be  against  every  divine  truth, 
the  most  fundamental  not  excepted ;  and  that  the 
proper  application  of  it  to  practice,  may  be  in  some 
circumstances  not  a  little  difficult.  But  not  cavils, 
however  specious ;  nor  difficulty  of  upright  per¬ 
formance  of  duty,  but  demonstrative  arguments  of 
its  sinfulness  will  warrant  my  renouncing  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  I  have  so  solemnly,  espoused  in  ordina¬ 
tion  vows,*  and  covenants  with  God ;  and  far  less 
to  admit,  that  men’s  conscience  and  magistrates 
ought  in  the  name  ofGod  to  warrant,  encourage,  and 
protect  men  even  in  gross  heresy,  blasphemy,  and 
idolatry,  though  they  cannot  warrant,  encourage, 
or  protect  them  in  doing  any  civil  injury  to  men. 

^  Brown,  at  his  ordination,  had  sworn  to  the  Westminster  Coi^- 
^ession,  and  to  the  British  Covenants. 
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Perhaps  ^findal  alone  hath  raised  as  inanyslirc.vd 
obiectionte  against  the  divine  authority  of  tlie  Dible, 
as  liave  or  can  be  raised  against  that  power  of 
magistrates  mentioned  in  our  standards  ;  yet  wo, 
wo,  wo,  ibrever  to  )ny  sold,  if  on  that  account  I 
renounce  it  as  an  imposture  of  satan.'^ 

I  cannot  dismiss  these  ([notations  without  a  re¬ 
mark.  Wliatever  were  the  practical  application 
which  these  writers  made  of  these  principles,  it  is 
rierfcctly  plain  that  they  considered  the  main  de¬ 
sign  of  civil  magistracy  to  be  the  sipiport  and 
j)rolection  of  the  true  religion  ;  and  failing  in  that, 
it  certainly  w'ants  its  c.s.scntial  character  to  be  ac¬ 
counted  and  owned  as  the  ordinance  of  (iod. 
When  a  nation  has  discovered  that  tlie  main 
(‘lids  for  which  their  government  has  been  consti¬ 
tuted  are  not  obtained,  but  that  instead  of  justice, 
ju  otection,  and  the  (piiet  enjoyment  of  their  lives, 
liberty,  and  property,  they  meet  with  little,  but 
jni([uity,  neglect,  and  cruelty,  they  liave  never 
failed,  when  they  have  the  power,  to  discover  that 
they  do  not  owe  it  a  legitimate  submission,  and 
that  thev  hold  its  obligation  void.  When  the 
same  principle  under  whatever  modifications  it 
may  exist  is  applicable  to  a  civil  constitution,  in 
respect  of  religious  matters  ;  that  instead  of  an¬ 
swering  the  design  with  which  it  was  constituted 
by  the  sovereign  of  heaven  and  earth,  viz.  the 
support  and  protection  of  his  truth  and  w’orship  ; 
it  gives  equal  countenance  to  the  most  God-dis¬ 
honouring  and  soul-destroying  lies — the  conclu¬ 
sion  is  unavoidable.  Christians,  as  the  freed  men 
of  C  irist,  and  the  subjects  of  his  kingdom,  ought 
not,  cannot  own  and  acknowledge  it  as  the  or¬ 
dinance  of  God.  While  as  they  value  the  glory 
of  their  Redeemer,  they  ought  not  to  make  “their 

*  Brown,  pa^e  1 10  of  the  edition,  12  mo.  published  by  Stephen 
Y oung,  Glasgow. 

VoL.  IV. — No,  ir.  lii 
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liberty  a  cloak  of  licentiousness,”  nor  to  be  “  busy 
bodies  in  other  men’s  matters yet  are  thov 
equally  bound  to  remember  the  counsel  of  the 
Holy  (jlhost.  “  Ye  are  bought  with  a  price,  be  not 
the  servants  of  men.”  “  ilc  is  thy  Lord,  and  wor¬ 
ship  thou  Him.”* 

It  ought  to  be  added,  that  the  w'ords  and  phra¬ 
ses  in  italics,  and  those  in  capitals,  arc  given  just 
as  they  w’erc  found  in  the  copy,  from  which  tliesc 
quotations  of  I)r.  Owen  are  made.  C. 


SKETCHES  OF  THE  REFORMATIOX - FRANCE. 

The  reformation  from  Popery,  which  com¬ 
menced  in  the  sixteenth  centurv,  was  fraught 
with  events  of  greater  magnitude  and  of  deeper 
interest  to  the  church  and  civil  society,  than  any 
other  period  of  history  since  the  days  of  the  apos¬ 
tles.  With  them  the  professors  of  religion  should 
be  well  ac(juainted.  -  Knowledge  of  such  subjects 
is  one  of  the  best  preservatives,  next  to  the  Holy 
Scriptures  against  the  ensnaring  inlluencc  of  false 
doctrines.  Many  able  writers,  such  as  Sleiden, 
Knox,  l)er  Pin,  Mosheim,  Robertson,  Milner, 
Spanheim,  Cruikshanks,  iLc.,  have  furnished  abun¬ 
dant  documents,  and  amply  illustrated  that  stu¬ 
pendous  revolution  in  religion  and  politics.  We 
are  at  this  day  reaping  some  of  its  happy  fruits. 
In  the  few.  pages  of  a  limited  monthly  journal, 
which  we  can  devote  to  a  subject  like  this,  wc 
cannot  hope  to  efl'cct  much  more  than  to  awaken 
a  spirit  of  research,  under  the  influence  of  which, 
our  readers,  especially  the  young,  may  have  re¬ 
course  to  ampler  sources  of  information,  and  bo 
excited  to  walk  about  Zion,  and  examine  her  high 
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(owers  and  bulwarks,  guided  by  the  lights  of  Histo¬ 
ry.  We  begin  with  Fi  ance. 

The  kingdom  of  France  is  bounded  on  the 
north  and  north-east  by  the  Netherlands  and  the 
llliine,  on  the  east  by  the  Alps,  which  separate  it 
from  Italy,  on  the  south  by  the  Mediterranean 
and  the  Pyrenees,  by  which  it  is  separated  from 
Spain,  and  on  the  west  by  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
Its  population,  for  some  centuries,  has  been  from 
20  to  30  millions.  It  possesses  a  fine  climate, 
fertile  soil,  compactness  of  territory,  and  great 
commercial  advantages.  It  has  been  aptly  called 
the  sun  of  Europe.  In  the  period  which  preceded 
the  reformation,  when  Popery  prevailed  over  all 
the  southern  kingdoms  of  Europe,  when  darkness 
covered  tlie  Latin  earth,  and  gross  darkness  the 
peojile,  France  was  involved  deeply  in  the  gencial 
obscuration  of  the  lights  both  of  religion  and  sci¬ 
ence.  The  civil  government  however,  and  the 
church,  had  frequently  contended  vigorously  for 
what  they  called  the  rights  of  the  Gallican  church. 
From  the  tinie  that  the  seat  of  the  Pontificate 
had  been  for  70  years  established  at  Avignon,  the 
Roman  Pontiffhad  usurped  the  right  of  presenting 
and  investing  the  French  bishops  in  the  dioceses. 
Against  this  usurpation  the  French  had  published 
many  strong  remonstrances,  and  in  the  fourteenth 
century,  by  an  act  called  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  ; 
this  pow’er  was  wrested  from  the  Pope,  and  vested 
in  the  king.  In  the  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  Francis  I.  king  of  France,  and  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  monarchs,  contemoorarv  with 
the  reformation,  in  order  to  ingratiate  himself 
with  the  see  of  Rome,  had  agreed  to  revoke  the 
pragmatic  sanction,  and  substitute  in  its  room  the 
Coacoriale.  By  this  latter  instrument  the  pow’cr 
of  investing  the  bishops  was  remitted  to  the  clmrch, 
by  which,  in  fact,  it  reverted  to  the  Roman  Pon- 
ti*T.  from  whom  it  had  been  wrested.  The  Con- 
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♦.•oidutc,  however,  was  of’  no  force,  unless  rcconleii 
hy  the  parliament  of  Paris,  who  were  so  averse  to 
4t,  that  the  king  could  not  effect  his  purpose,  until 
lie  had  recourse  to  wl.at  is  called  a  led  of  slatc.^~ 
The  violent  controversies  to  which  the  discussions 
of  fhesc  measures  gave  occasion,  added  to  the 
gei'iCral  discontent  which  prevailed  in  ail  European 
countries,  on  account  of  the  enormous  e.vacfions, 
and  other  intolerahJy  oppressive  measures  of  the 
court  of  Rome,  had  prepared  the  minds  of  many 
in  France,  to  lend  a  favourable  car  to  the  reform¬ 
ers,  while  they  exposed  the  corruptions  of  Poperv, 
and  taught  the  scriptural  dcctrincs  of  salvation  hv 
Christ  Jesus. 

There  had  been  for  many  years,  perhaps  from 
the  first  ages  of  Christianity,  a  few  people,  scat¬ 
tered  over  the  country,  and  living  generally  in 
poverty  and  obscurity,  who  maintained  a  sounder 
system  of  doctrine  and  practised  a  |)urcr  worshij), 
than  the  prevalent  system  and  worship  of  the 
Fo{)is!i  church.  On  many  occasions  tl'.ey  became 
sulliciently  numerous  and  troublesome  to  a  super¬ 
stition.^',  profligate,  and  tyrannical  priesthood,  to 
attract  notice,  and  become  the  objects  of  fierce 
|,'ersccutlon.  They  were  called  Sonard.<!,  Ijcghurds, 
ami  Feguines,  the  last  of  which  terms  signifies  per¬ 
sons  assiduous  in  prayer.  Here  we  deem  it  ne¬ 
cessary  to  caution  our  readers  agaii;st  a)i  implicit 
reliance  on  the  accounts  given  in  the  current 
ecclesiastical  histories ;  as  tliey  arc  generally  de¬ 
rived  from  Roman  Catholic  authorities,  who 
deemed  it  their  interest  to  blacken  the  reputation 
of  those  whom  they  ])ersecuted. 

(Jn  the  borders  of  France,  and  jiartly  within  its 
territories,  lived  the  Waldenses,  wlio  occupied  the 

A  usap:c,  I  y  ^^  hich  the  Parhamciit  are  forced  to  resistor 
lliP  hin^s  edict,  when  lie  appears  perioiially.  and  demands  it  in  the 
rd4rliam.er.t  hoivc?. 
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southern  valleys  of  the  Alps,  which  separate 
France  from  Italy.  Many  of  these  people  inhabit¬ 
ed  the  mountainous  parts  of  Thoulouse,  a  south¬ 
eastern  province  of  that  kingdom.  To  these  val¬ 
leys,  in  the  early  ages  of  Christianity,  many  Chris¬ 
tians  seem  to  have  fled  from  the  fierceness  of 
iloman  pagan  persecution,  and  to  have  lived  in 
poverty  and  safety  for  many  centuries,  holding  the 
truth,  and  worshipping  God  in  much  purity. 
Against  them  a  crusade  had  been  proclaimed  by 
the  Fope  of  Rome,  their  habitations  were  wasted, 
many  of  them  put  to  death  with  cruel  tortures, 
and  many  fled  into  France  and  other  kingdoms. 
As  France  was  the  nearest  kingdom  to  them,  we 
may  safely  presume  that  they  would  fly  thither  in 
greater  numbers  than  to  any  other  part  of  Europe. 
As  early  as  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  their 
iloctrincs  publicly  taught  at  Lyons,  a  large  city  on 
the  Rhone,  in  the  south  of  France.  From  all  the 
imperfect  accounts  which  we  have  of  them,  it  is 
evident  that  they  taught  the  true  and  only  way  of 
salvation,  as  it  is  obtained  by  the  imputed  righte¬ 
ousness  of  Christ,  and  received  by  faith  alone,  that 
tlicy  rejected  the  worship  of  idols  an.!  other  idola¬ 
trous  and  superstitious  practices  of  the  Popish 
church,  as  also  the  Romish  hierarchy,  and  main¬ 
tained  that  there  are  only  three  grades  of  officers 
in  the  church,  the  bishop,  the  elder,  and  the  deacon, 
that  these  are  instituted  by  Christ,  and  that  there 
should  be  no  others.  As  they  were  in,  and  con¬ 
tiguous  to  the  south  of  France,  so  there  the 
reformation  made  greater  progress  than  in  any 
other  part  of  the  kingdom,  and  there,  to  this  day. 
there  are  the  greatest  number  of  Protestants. 

In  the  eleventh  century  Peter  Waldus,  who 
derived  his  name  Waldus  from  the  Vaudois,  or 
Waldenses,  whose  doctrines  he  embraced  and 
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taught,  translated  the  Bible  from  the  I.atin  vulgate 
into  the  French  language.  But  as  this  transla¬ 
tion  was  made  two  hundred  years  before  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  the  art  of  printing,  and  as  the  people 
with  whom  ho  connected  himself  were  too  poor  to 
multiply  the  copies  of  it  by  transcription,  it  would 
be  read  by  very  few ;  yet  even  the  knowledge  of 
divine  truth  which  it  would  impart  to  these  few, 
must  have  produced  a  considerable  effect,  and 
have  kept  alive  something  of  the  knowledge  and 
power  of  real  religion.  Who  can  say  what  eflects, 
Waldus  might  have  been  the  instrument  of  pro¬ 
ducing,  had  the  press  furnished  him  w'ith  such 
facilities  of  multiplying  the  copies  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures,  and  of  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  divine 
truth,  as  it  did  to  the  reformers  of  the  sixteenth 
century  ?  He  might  have  been  the  Luther,  Knox, 
or  Calvin  of  that  age.  But  the  time  had  not 
“  co'me  to  favour  Zion.’' 

In  Swisserland,  Zuinglius,  in  Germany,  Luther, 
and  in  Scotland,  Knox,  took  the  lead  in  the  re¬ 
formation,  and  were  most  conspicuous  in  its  pro¬ 
motion.  But  in  casting  our  eyes  over  the  history 
of  the  church  in  France,  no  such  distinguished 
leader  meets  them.  It.  is  true  that  both  Calvin 
and  Beza  were  natives  of  France,  and  more  dis- 
tinguished  names  do  not  adorn  the  pages  of  his¬ 
tory,  which  record  the  ecclesiastical  transactions 
of  that  age.  But  France  was  not  the  centre  nor 
the  chief  scene  of  their  labours.  As  Geneva, 
however,  their  head  quarters,  was  contiguous  to 
their  native  country,  as  those  who  embraced  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformation  in  Gaul  were  ex¬ 
posed  to  very  severe  persecution,  under  Francis  I. 
in  its  very  commencement,  and  during  almost  the 
whole  of  its  progress  under  his  successors,  and  as 
the  civil  authorities  in  Geneva,  took  the  Reform¬ 
ers  and  their  school  under  their  protection,  these 
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eminent  men,  perhaps  did  rnorc  for  the  cause  of 
truth  in  the  land  of  their  nativity,  than  they  could 
have  done,  had  their  school  been  established  at 
Nisnies,  or  at  Lyons.  Olivetan,  the  uncle  of  Cal¬ 
vin,  undertook,  and  prosecuted  with  such  ardour, 
the  translation  of  tiic  Old  and  New  Testament 
into  French,  that  he  accomjilished  the  work  in  one 
year.  This  excellent  translation,  which  with  some 
variation,  is  the  one  used  by  French  Protestants 
to  this  day,  was  not  like  that  of  VFaldus,  destin¬ 
ed  to  be  known  to  a  few  only.  The  art  of  print¬ 
ing  had  become  known,  tlie  press  was  in  success¬ 
ful  operation,  and  Olivetan’s  Bible  was  circulated 
extensively,  ami  read  with  avidity. 

Within  about  forty  years  after  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  Reformation  in  Germany,  or  in  the 
year  1558,  the  first  general  Synod  of  the  Reform¬ 
ed  Church  was  held  in  Paris,  on  which  occasion, 
a  large  and  very  respectable  body  of  divines  as¬ 
sembled,  in  the  face  of  an  opposition,  which  might 
have  made  the  stoutest  heart  tremble.  They  pro¬ 
ceeded,  however,  to  their  deliberations  in  public. 
A  draught  of  a  Confession  of  Faith,  consisting  of 
forty  articles,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Calvin, 
was  taken  under  consideration.  The  doctrines  of 
this  instrument  are  substantially  the  same  with 
those  of  the  Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,, 
and  of  the  Confession  of  the  Synod  of  Dort.  It 
is,  though  we  fear  as  in  too  many  other  instances, 
only  nominally,  to  the  present  time,  the  Confession 
of  I'aith  in  the  French  Protestant  Church.  This 
instrument,  was  designed,  not  to  be  an  idle  dis¬ 
play,  but  a  real  bond  of  union  among  the  French 
Reformers.  It  was  held  under  advisement  and 
circulated  among  the  people,  until  the  year  1671, 
when,  in  a  Synod  held  in  Rochelle,  over  which 
Beza  presided,  it  was  enacted  unanimously  as  a 
term  of  communion  for  all  the  Ministers  and  mem- 
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bers  of  the  Gallic  Reformed  Church.  Before  the 
passage  of  this  important  act,  the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  had  been  embraced,  not  only  by 
great  multitudes  of  the  common  people  in  France, 
but  by  many  of  the  nobility.  Previously  to  the 
Synod  of  Rochelle,  the  Confession  in  question, 
had  been  shewn  to  Francis  II.  and  to  Louis  IX.— 
The  Protestant  nobility  signed  the  act  of  ratifica¬ 
tion  ;  and  among  the  names  thus  attached  to  it, 
we  find  those  of  Jane,  Queen  of  Navarre,  Henry, 
Prince  of  Berne,  Henry  dc  Bourbon,  Prince  ol' 
Conde,  Luis,  Count  of  Nassau,  and  Sir  Caspar 
do  Calligne,  High  Admiral  of  France.  At  the 
time  of  its  adoption  as  a  term  of  communion, 
there  were  no  less  than  2150  organized  congre¬ 
gations  of  the  Reformed  Church  in  France,  be¬ 
sides  many  Lutherans.  One  of  these  congrega¬ 
tions,  that  of  Orleans,  had  no  less  than  7000  com¬ 
municants,  among  whom  six  ministers  laboured. 

Let  us  now  enquire  a  little  into  the  doctrines 
lield  by  that  great  and  respectable  body  of  Pro¬ 
testants,  as  expressed  in  their  Confession  of  Faith. 
They  deny  “that  God  is  the  author  of  sin,  or  that 
the  blame  of  any  thing  done  amiss  can  be  laid 
upon  him  while  they  maintain  the  doctrine  that 
“  he  hath  for  his  own  glory,  unchangeably  foreor¬ 
dained  whatsoever  comes  to  pass.”  They  say 
that  “  man’s  nature  has  become  altogether  defiled, 
and  being  blind  in  his  understanding,  and  corrupt 
in  his  heart,  he  hath  utterly  lost  the  integrity  in 
which  he  was  created.”  They  also  affirm,  that 
all  men  are  not  only  corrupt  m  conseiiuence  of 
Adam’s  sin,  but  that  on  the  same  account,  they 
all  labour  under  a  sentence  of  condemnation.  As 
to  the  doctrine  of  election,  their  words  in  the  12th 
article  are  : — “  We  believe  that  out  of  this  gene¬ 
ral  corruption  and  condemnation,  into  which  all 
men  are  plunged,  God  doth  deliver  Ahem  whom 
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he  hath  in  hb  eternal  and  unchangeable  counsel 
chosen  of  his  mere  goodness  and  mercy,  through 
t)ur  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  without  any  consideration 
of  their  good  works,  leaving  the  rest  in  their  sins 
iiiid  damnable  estate.”  They  also  maintain  that 
our  justitication  before  Cod  is  altogether  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  righteousness  of  Christ  which  is  re¬ 
ceived  1)}'  faith  alone.  It  is  remarkable,  indeed, 
that  the  doctrines  commonly  called  Calvinistic, 
were  generally  embraced  by  the  Reformers  and 
embodied  in  their  Confessions  of  Faith  They 
draw  their  doctrines  immcdiatelv  from  the  llolv 
Scriptures,  as  the  fountain  of  Gospel  truth.  Of 
all  the  formularies  of  doctrine  composed  and 
adopted  in  the  si.xteenth  century,  there  is  not  one 
sanctioned  by  any  respectable  body  of  Protest¬ 
ants,  that  controvencs  these  doctrines  of  the  free 
and  sovereign  grace  of  God,  and  that  counte¬ 
nances  the  Arminian  scheme,  which  was  held  by 
the  great  body  of  the  Popish  Church,  and  which 
from  the  beginning  of  the  following  century  to  the 
present  time,  has  been  the  source  of  so  much  con¬ 
troversy,  eonfusion  and  evil.  It  was  when  the 
spirit  of  the  reformation  began  to  decline,  when 
many  Protestant  doctors  began  to  devise  schemes 
for  uniting  the  Protestant  and  Popish  Churches, 
or  rather  for  undoing  all  that  had  been  accom¬ 
plished  for  a  century  of  stupendous  labour  and 
grievous  sutl’crings — when  men  began  to  philoso¬ 
phise  on  religion,  or  rather,  to  ap'ply  “  the  opposi¬ 
tions  of  science  falsely  so  called,”,  to  the  e.\ posi¬ 
tion  of  the  living  oracles, — and  when  it  was 
thought  e.xpcdient  to  accommodate  the  principles 
of  the  Church  to  the  naturally  depraved  tastes  of 
luan,  that  the  Arminian^  dogmas,  in  various  forms, 
began  to  disturb  the  beautitid  order  atid 
harmony  of  the  system  of  grace. 

comnnnly  culled  ^‘Methodist/’ 
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It  cannot  Imtfill  the  devout  mind  with  astonish- 
inent  and  gratitude,  that  in  one  kingdom,  during 
so  short  a  period,  such  inroads  liad  been  made  on 
the  empire  of  antichrist,  and  on  the  territories  of 
darkness,  superstition  and  idolatry,  as  those  wliich 
we  have  just  witnessed  in  France.  After  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  their  Confession  of  Faith,  they  continued 
to  prosper,  and  their  numbers  were  so  greatly  in¬ 
creased,  tliat  they  were  become  formidable  to  their 
enemies.  The  holy  lives  which  the  Protestants 
lead,  compared  with  the  grossly  immoral  conduct 
of  the  Papists  gave  the  best  practical  demonstra¬ 
tion  of  the  excellency  of  the  doctrines  which  they 
professed,  and  of  the  maxims  of  conduct  which 
they  inculcated.  This  was  even  more  conspicu¬ 
ous  in  the  lives  of  the  clergy,  and  formed  a  very 
striking  contrast  with  the  licentiousness  and  piofli- 
gacy  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Priests.  The  confes¬ 
sion  of  Faith,  was  adopted  without  dissent,  both 
by  the  pastors  and  the  peojile,  and  we  have  no 
evidence  that  during  the  remainder  of  the  six- 
teenth  century,  its  doctrines  were  not  embraced 
and  professed  generally  in  good  faith.  Learning 
and  intelligence  were  diffused  through  all  ranks, 
in  the  Gallic  Reformed  Church.  The  discussions 
in  the  pulpit  were  doctrinal,  and  practical,  learned 
and  lun)inous.  The  Bible  was  circulated  exten¬ 
sively  among  the  common  people,  and  it  was  cus¬ 
tomary  among  professors,  for  almost  every  one 
to  carry  a  Bible  to  Church,  that  he  might  read 
and  examine,  while  the  preacher  expounded  the 
living  oracles.  In  our  own  age  and  country,  it  is 
to  be  regretted  that  this  excellent  usage  has  be¬ 
come  obsolete.  The  complaints  made  on  this 
subject  in  the  Gallic  Synods  during  the  next  cen¬ 
tury,  that  the  neglect  to  carry  Bibles  to  Church, 
evidenced  the  decline  of  Godliness,  might  well  be 
reiterated,  in  our  own  ecclesiastical  courts. 
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Care  was  taken  too,  by  the  French  Reformers, 
to  furnish  the  Churcli  with  a  learned  ministry,  as 
one  important  means  of  maintaining  the  cause  of 
•Todliness,  ofinstructing  the  people,  and  defending 
flic  truth  against  adversaries.  Indeed,  this  spirit, 
in  a  remarkable  degree,  characterized  nearly  all 
tlic  Protestant  Churches  of  Europe  during  their 
infancy.  Bo  extensively  was  this  the  case,  that 
in  sel  -dcicnce,  the  Roman  Catholics  were  cojn- 
pelled  to  apply  themselves  to  the  cultivation  of 
literature  which  had  they  not  done,  their  whole 
ecclesiastical  fabric  must  have  sunk  under  tiie 
weight  of  Protestant  learning  and  talent.  Schools 
of  literature  and  theology  were  opened  by  the 
t'lench  Protestants  arid  soon  became  nourishing, 
anti  produced  many  eminent  men,  who  distin¬ 
guished  themselves  in  theological  discussions,  and 
ill  the  walks  of  literature.  There  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  that  at  the  end  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the 
Protestant  cause  was  really  in  a  more  flourishing 
condition  in  France  than  in  England,  and  had  it 
pleased  the  Head  of  the  Church  to  withdraw  the 
civil  government  of  France,  and  of  the  Church 
generally,  from  subjection  to  the  Roman  Pontiff, 
as  those  of  England  had  been  withdrawn  in  the 
reign  of  Henry  VIII.  the  great  mass  of  the  king¬ 
dom  w'ould  have  become  Protestant. 

There  were,  indeed,  some  indications  that  bore 
a  very  favourable  aspect  towards  a  change  of  that 
kind.  Henrv  of  Navarre,  who  had  signed  the 
Protestant  Confession  of  Faith  at  Rochelle,  was  a 
young  prince  of  great  talent,  and  the  heir  appa¬ 
rent  to  the  crown.  He  was  also  very  popular 
among  all  ranks,  and  thought  to  be  sincere  and 
zealous  in  his  attachment  to  the  Protestant  cause. 
He  proved,  however,  to  be  a  man  of  the  w'orld, 
and  consequently  to  have  no  fixed  religious  princi¬ 
ples.  In  the  violent  and  furious  attacks  which  the 
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Protestants  had  sustained  under  the  reign  ol' 
more  than  one  king,  instigated  by  the  Guises,  ho 
liad  shielded  the  Protestant  cause,  and  nobly 
drawn  the  sword  in  its  defence,  yet  in  all  this,  hi' 
was  actuated  by  political  motives.  For  when  the 
throne  became  vacant,  and  according  to  the  lawsof 
hereditary  succession,  was  otfered  to  him,  the  of¬ 
fer  closed  with  this  condition  that  he  should  re¬ 
nounce  the  Protestant  religion,  though  he  for  some 
lime  hesitated,  yet  at  the  suggestions  of  the  Duke 
of  Sully,  his  chief  adviser,  he  accepted  the  offer  with 
the  annexed  condition.  In  1G88,  seventeen  years 
after  he  had  subscribed  the  Reformed  Confe.ssioii 
of  Faith,  he  was  invested  with  the  crown  of 
France,  as  the  re^vard  of  his  apostacy  from  the 
Protestant  cause.  Though  this  was  a  severe  dis¬ 
appointment  to  the  hopes  of  the  Reformers,  yet 
it  freed  them  from  Persecution.  Henry,  if  he  had 
any  religious  principles,  did  no  doubt,  from  the 
effects  of  education.  lean  to  the  Protestant  side 
of  the  controver.sy,  and  in  1698,  he  granted  the 
celebrated  edict  of  Nantz,  securing  to  his  former 
ecclesiastical  connexions  the  I’lec  exercise  of  their 
religion,  and  access  to  the  ofliccs  of  state. 


ECCLESI.VSTICAL  ST.VTISTICS. 


Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  Western  Presbyterif. 

Rev.  JohnKhell,  Princeton,  Ind. 

Rev.  Samuel  Wvlic,  near Kaskaskias,  Ill, 

One  Licentiate. 


■  Southern  Presbytery. 


Rev.  Thomas  Donally, 
Rev.  Mr  Maddon, 
Rev.  Hugh  McMillan, 


Chester  District,, 
South  Carolina. 


One  Probationer. 


The  number  of  communicants  and  vacancies 
in  these  two  Presbvteries  is  not  known.  They  are, 
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lyowever,  especially  in  ihe  Western  Presbytery, 
numerous  and  increasing.  Reformed  Presbyteri¬ 
ans,  w  lio  arc  Ibrbidden  by  ecclesiastical  statute  to 
iiold  slaves,  labour  under  great  inconvenience, 
and  even  persecution,  as  they  are  fined  heavily  for 
not  sitting  on  juries,  although  the  jurors  are  sworn 
to  support  negro  slaves,  which  Reformed  Pres¬ 
byterians  consider,  as  at  war  with  the  rights  of 
men.  Such  suffering  mciiibers  of  the  body  of 
Christ,  are  earnestly  recommended  to  the  sympa¬ 
thy  and  to  the  prayers  of  tlie  people  of  God. — 
The  Africans  who  are  said  to  be  greatly  afflicted 
in  the  south  with  malignant  influenza,  should  not 
be  forgotten  in  the  prayers  of  Christains. 


ITEIVIS  or  INTSLUOllKCE. 

raOTESTANT  WORSHIP  AT  RO.ME. 

Kxtract  of  a  Letter  from  Richard  Rothe,  Prussian  Chaplain  at 
Ptome,  to  the  Editors  of  the  Archives  duChristianisnie. — Trarn:- 
lotion. 

Rome,  January  19, 1825. 

Gentlemen, — You  request  from  me  some  in¬ 
formation  concerning  the  celebration  of  Evan¬ 
gelical  worship  at  Rome ;  I  hasten  to  inform  you 
that  it  is  now  celebrated  there  in  tw’o  languages ; 
the  English  and  the  German.  The  English  were 
the  first  who  had  regularly  organized  Divine  ser¬ 
vice  here ;  the  religious  spirit  which  generally  act¬ 
uates  their  nation,  incited  them  to  do  so,  and  the 
vast  number  of  them  who  sojourn  here,  put  the 
means  easily  within  their  reach ;  hence  the  Eng¬ 
lish  w'orship  conformable  to  the  Liturgy  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  has  already  been  established  a 
good  number  of  years ;  most  frequently  there  are 
two  services  every  Sunday  morning  and  evening, 
but  there  is  only  a  sermon,  properly  so  called,  in 
the  morning.  The  congregation  are  sometimes 
VoL.  IV. — No.  IV.  16 
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as  numerous  as  500,  and  even  more.  It  was  for. 
merly  held  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  in  a  private 
house,  situated  in  the  Avignon  way  (Via  degH 
Avignonesi ;)  but  this  winter  it  lias  been  removed 
to, another  place,  without  the  Gate  of  the  People 
(Porte  du  Peuple.)  This  change  appears  to  me 
advantageous,  as  well  because  the  former  place 
was  not  spacious  enough  to  hold  all  who  wished 
to  join,  as  also  because  the  crowd  of  carriages 
which  met  in  a  narrow  street  at  the  hour  of  wor¬ 
ship,  attracted  in  such  sort,  the  attention  of  peo¬ 
ple  that  it  might  have  been  the  occasion  of  trou¬ 
ble,  and  have  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  prohibi¬ 
tion  of  these  religious  assemblies  :  lip  to  the  pres¬ 
ent  time  it  has  been  deemed  preferable  to  appear 

ignorant  of  them. 

_ 

The  worship  is  not  under  the  direction  of  a  rc^ 
sident  clergyman,  but  measures  have  been  taken, 
by  which  there  is  at  Rome,  every  winter,  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  English  church,  who  conducts  the  wor¬ 
ship  during  his  stay ;  and  as  it  frequently  occur? 
that  many  ecclesiastics  meet,  they  then  divide  the 
duty.  From  this  results  a  rapid  succession  of 
preachers ;  but  this  circumstance,  by  reason  of 
the  changes  w'hich  also  happen  among  the  hear¬ 
ers,  has  not  been  attended  wdth  any  disagreeable 
consequences ;  on  the  contrary,  it  has  afforded 
opportunity  to  a  greater  number  of  heralds  to 
announce  the  news  of  Jesus  Christ  and  him  cru¬ 
cified. 

The  German  community  is  of  considerably  later 
date,  having  only  existed  since  the  summer  of 
1813,  under  the  protection  of  the  Prussian  Lega¬ 
tion.  Its  organization  was  brought  about  by  the 
examples  that  had  been  witnessed  of  the  frequent 
returns  of  German  Protestants  to  the  Catholic 
Church.  Councellor  Neibuhr,  Prussian  minister 
at  the  Papal  court,  thought  it  his  duty  to  persuade 
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the  king  to  attach  the  chaplain  to  his  Legation  at 
Rome,  and  to  unite  in  a  body,  under  his  protec- 
lion,  all  German  Protestants  residing  in  that  city. 
In  consequence  Mr.  Hem-y  Edward  Shmeider  came, 
in  that  capacity,  to  Rome,  in  June  1819,  and  the 
iirst  Protestant  worship  in  the  German  language, 
was  celebrated  on  the  27th  of  that  month,  in  a 
liall  prepared  for  that  purpose,  in  the  palace  of 
Ursiii,  {Palais  d’  Ursini,)  the  ancient  theatre  of 
Marccllus,  {Theatre  de  Marcellus,)  then  occupied 
by  the  Prussian  Minister. 

The  German  Protestants,  who  dwell  at  Rome, 
form,  since  that  time,  one  church,  not  very  nu¬ 
merous,  it  is  true,  the  average  number  not  exceed¬ 
ing  a  hundred  members,  and  these  frequently 
chansinir.  The  families  of  the  ministers  of  Prus- 
sia,  of  Hanover,  and  of  the  Low  Countries,  are,  as 
it  were,  the  centre  of  this  little  flock  ;  to  them  are 
joined  <liverse  artizans,  whose  employment  leads 
them  to  sojourn  here  for  some  years  ;  and  I  have 
known  not  a  few  who  derive  real  benefit  from 
their  connexion  with  our  society.  Since  the  de- 
parture  of  M.  Niebuhr,  the  worship  has  been  cel¬ 
ebrated  in  the  Bufl’arell  Palace,  {Palais  Enffarelli,) 
near  the  capital,  where  the  resident  minister  lives, 
in  a  large  hall  on  the  ground  floor,  which  is  fur¬ 
nished  after  the  manner  of  a  chapel.  The  dis¬ 
tance  from  any  noisy  passage  is  extremely  favour-- 
able  for  the  situation. 

The  service  is  performed  every  Sunday  and  ho¬ 
ly-day,  at  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  and  at  eight 
during  the  summer  months.  The  new  Prussian 
Liturgy  has  been  in  use  since  first  Sunday  in  Ad¬ 
vent,  1822;  the  king  of  Prussia,  being  at  that 
time  at  Rome,  led  to  its  introduction.  Besides 
the  preachings  on  the  Sundays,  there  were  held 
in  the  chapel,  after  the  month  of  March,  1822, 
meetings  for  prayer  every  Wednesday  evening,  at 
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tha  close  of  which,  the  pastor  explained  portions  of 
the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  developed  the  doctrines  of 
the  confession  of  Augsburgh.  Local  circumstan¬ 
ces  having  occasioned  very  few  to  attend  these 
meetings,  M.  Schmieder  thought  it  was  an  intima¬ 
tion  from  the  Lord  to  discontinue  them. 

When  I  succeeded  that  worthy  minister,  whom 
the  German  church  at  Rome  considers  as  its 
founder,  and  whom  it  will  ever  remember  with 
sentiments  of  affection  and  gratitude,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  year  1824,  it  appeared  to  me 
proper  to  meet  in  my  own  house  twice  a  week, 
with  those  who  felt  the  importance  of  joining  in 
social  worship,  and  had  a  desire  to  be  more  par¬ 
ticularly  instructed  than  they  could  be  by  the  pub¬ 
lic  worship.  I  employ  these  evenings  to  familiar¬ 
ize  the  members  of  iny  flock,  who  attend,  with 
many  theological  points,  with  which  it  is  almost  in¬ 
dispensable  that  Protestants  here,  surrounded  as 
they  are  with  Catholics,  should  be  acquainted. 

The  Lord  has  favoured  these  small  meetings 
with  his  blessing  hitherto.  A  catechetical  instruc- 
tion  which  I  give  on  the  Sunday  afternoon,  in 
the  chapel,  to  the  German  Protestant  working- 
class,  completes  the  enumeration  of  my  functions. 
We  celebrate  the  Lord’s  Supper  every  five  orsix 
weeks. 

Breach  of  Sabbath. — It  has  long  been  remarked, 
that  when  the  breach  of  Sabbath  becomes  fla¬ 
grant,  and'  civil  rulers  neglect  to  punish  it,  as  is  the 
case  now  in  our  country  generally,  God  punishes 
transgressors  in  his  lioly  providence,  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  express  his  divine  disapprobation. 
We  believe  the  remark  is  altogether  correct.  On 
Sabbath,  the  15th  of  January,  a  man  of  the  name 
of  Flint,  of  Massachusetts,  attempted  to  cross  the 
Hudson,  at  the  upper  ferry  with  a  drove  of  950 
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I  .-heep,  on  the  ice,  which  gave  way,  and  five  hun- 
F  drcd  of  them  were  drowned  ; — a  much  heavier 

floss  than  he  would  have  sustained  by  remaining 
in  the  city  over  Sabbath. 

Tahidar  Viezo  of  Protestant  Missions  throughout 
the  world,  in  their  Geographical  order.  Compiled 
from  the  London  Missionary  Register  for  January 
and  Februarv,  1825. 
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Negro  Slavery. — The  following  argument  on  the 
constitutionality  of  this  monstrous  moral  evil  is 
extracted  from  a  speech  of  John  Randolph,  de¬ 
livered  in  the  senate  of  the  United  States  on  the 
2d  of  March  last.  We  deem  it  irrefragable. 
How  can  northern  men  oppose  him  when  they 
have  sworn  the  constitution. 

“  We  know  that  this  constitution  is  a  constitu¬ 
tion  of  compromise,  of  compact,  between  states. 
It  is  a  compact  between  states,  which  acknow¬ 
ledges  the  rights  of  the  master  over  his  negro 
slave,  in  terms  to  be  sure,  somewhat  squeamish 
as  to  words.  I  may  be  told  that  the  word  is  not 
in  the  constitution.  I  care  not  a  farthing  whether 
the  word  is  in  the  constitution  or  not ;  not  only 
the  existence  of  negro  slavery,  but  the  slave  trade 
itself  for  a  limited  time  was  secured  under  the 
panoply  of  the  constitution  ;  and  thousands  were 
brought  under  that  guarantee,  into  the  ports  of 
Charleston  and  Savannah,  and  sold  as  slaves,  and 
their  progeny  will  be  slaves  ad  indefinitum,  unless 
the  states  of  Georgia  and  South  Carolina  shall,  in 
their  sovereign  capacities,  choose  to  decree  the 
contrary.  Did  South  Carolina  stickle  for  the 
trade  in  slaves,  as  she  had  a  right  to  do,  and  with 
the  aid  of  Connecticut  especially,  carry  her  point 
until  1 808  ;  and  were  the  southern  men  so  ineffa¬ 
bly  kupid  as  to  take  no  security  for  their  slaves 
already  here,  or  that  might  be  brought  in  under 
the  “  first  clause  of  the  9th  section  of’ the  1st  arti¬ 
cle”  of  the  constitution,  which  was  unalterable 
even  by  the  mode  prescribed  by  the  constitution 
in  other  cases,  until  that  time  ?  And  even  if  they 
had  been  so  unguarded,  what  would  the  casus 
omissus  prove  but  that  the  constitution  being  silent, 
congress  have  no  power  over  the  subject.  If  these 
things  are  not  recognised  by  the  book,  let  me  put 
a  case,  and  it  is  a  question  for  the  court  below. 
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Nothing  too  hard  for  them.  Supposing  that  an 
African  should  sue  for  his  liberty ;  where  ?  in  the 
federal  court ;  why  ;  is  he  a  citizen  ?  No ;  is  he 
an  alien  ?  No  ;  is  he  of  a  different  state  from  his 
master  ?  No ;  nothing  of  all  this  ;  but  is  it  not  “  a 
case  arising  under  the  constitution  ?”  Will  not 
the  supreme  court  clutch  it ;  can  they  refuse  juris¬ 
diction  ?  Is  there  a  man  on  that  bench  who  for 
one  instant ;  I  am  putting  a  suppositious  case — 
a  case  being  brought  in  the  last  resort  to  that 
tribunal ;  is  there  a  Judge  there  or  any  where  else, 
who  would  for  one  instant,  listen  to  counsel,  who 
should  rely  upon  the  declaration  of  independence, 
or  any  other  fanfaronade  of  abstractions,  as  para¬ 
mount  law  ;  paramount  to  the  constitution  itself? 
The  language  I  have  applied  to  it  is  strong,  but 
who  can  be  cold  in  such  a  cause  ?” 

Slave  Trade. — European  avarice  has  been  glut¬ 
ted,  says  the  London  Evangelical  Magazine,  with 
the  murder  of  280,000,000  of  blacks,  since  the 
commencement  of  that  horrid  traffic  of  the  Chris¬ 
tian  world,  the  Slave  Trade  ! !  !  When  will  the 
time  come,  that  men  calling  themselves  Christians, 
will  act  as  if  they  believed  “  that  God  hath  made 
of  one  blood  all  the  nations  of  men.” 

State  of  Religion  in  the  Canadas. — The  following 
is  extracted  from  an  anonymous  communication 
which  appeared  in  the  last  Recorder  and  Tele¬ 
graph.  Who  can  read  it  without  discovering  that 
there  is  much  to  be  done  for  the  cause  of  Christi¬ 
anity  in  those  provinces. 

“  By  far  the  greatest  proportion  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  in  the  cities  of  Quebec  and  Montreal,  are 
Roman  Catholics ;  and  in  the  country  probably 
nineteen-twentieths — except  in  the  townships  bor¬ 
dering  upon  the  United  States,  in  which  there  are 
rnany  Episcopalians,  Congregationalists,  Metho¬ 
dists,  (fee. 
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“  The  moral  condition  of  the  Catholics  in  Cana¬ 
da  is  truly  distressing.  Except  in  the  cities,  where 
of  late  there  has  been  an  improvement,  probably 
not  more  than  one  or  two  persons  in  a  family  can 
read  at  all ;  and  the  prayer-book,  with  occasion¬ 
ally  a'psalm-book,  forms  their  library. 

“  From  all  the  information  I  can  collect,  I  be¬ 
lieve  there  is  not  a  copy  of  the  Scriptures  of  any 
version,  in  the  hands  of  the  }.)cople,  in  one  Catho¬ 
lic  parish  in  twenty  through  the  country.  One  of 
the  priests  told  me  a  few  days  since,  that  their 
priests  did  not  generally  understand  Hebrew  or 
Greek,  but  that  all  know  Latin.  Now,  when  it  is 
remembered  that  those  who  arc  educated  for  the 
ministry,  are  entirely  relieved  from  every  servile 
and  secular  labour,  I  was  much  surprised  to  know 
that  so  little  of  what  is  important  was  attended 
to,  and  was  at  a  loss  to  account  for  the  manner 
in  which  the  students  could  employ  their  time. — 
But  when  it  is  recollected  that  they-  play  a  most 
skilful  game  of  cards,  chess,  &.c.,  and  that  they 
do  this  publicly  on  board  the  steam-boats,  and 
bet  large  sums,  I  can  account  for  part  of  their 
time. 

“  I  might  cite  particular  instances  in  which  the 
Catholic  priests  have,  within  a  few  months  past, 
shown  their  decided  and  mad  hostility  to  the 
circulation  of  the  Scriptures  among  their  people  ; 
But  I  should  exhaust  your  patience.  Still,  I  have 
no  hesitancy  in  declaring  that  the  Roman  Catho¬ 
lic  priests  of  Canada  are  more  hostile  to  the  Bible 
than  the  rankest  infidels  I  ever  saw.” 

Health  of  the  Atlantic  cities. — Deaths  in  Boston, 
in  1825 — 1450;  in  New- York — 5108;  in  Phila¬ 
delphia — 3812;  in  Baltimore — 1545;  in  Wash¬ 
ington — 225;  in  Charleston,  S.C. — 804. — In  1824, 
in  New-York — 4341 ;  in  Philadelphia — 4399. 
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Education  in  Ireland. — A  late  London  journal 
states  that  the  London  Hibernian  Society  has  at 
present  under  its  care  no  less  than  eleven  hundred 
and  forty-seven  schools,  containing  94,262  scholars, 
of  whom  50,000  are  children  of  Roman  Catholic 
parents.  The  scholars  are  instructed  in  either  the. 
Irish  or  the  English  languages,  or  in  both,  accord- 
ins?  to  circumstances.  The  reading  lessons  of 
the  lower  classes  arc  extracted  from  the  Scriptures  ^ 
and  every  child  who  is  admitted  into  the  school, 
must,  at  the  end  of. twelve  months,  be  able  to 
enter  the  New  Testament  class.  Such  is  the  de¬ 
mand  for  cdue.ation  among  the  poor  of  Ireland^ 
that  the  Society  is  called  upon  on  every  side  to 
extend  its  schools  to  a  degree  far  exceeding  the 
funds  at  present  placed  at  its  disposal, — Rel. 
Monitor. 

Norfolk,  Feb.  22. 

The  Epidemic. — We  learn  from  all  parts  of  the 
adjacent  country,  that  the  inhabitants  have  been 
sorely  afflicted  by  the  prevailing  epidemic,  com- 
fnonly  terme«l  influenza.  Its  attacks  in  the  coun¬ 
try  have  been  much  more  severe  than  they  have 
been  experienced  in  town,  probably  owing  to  the 
different  habits  and  pursuits  of  the  people  in  the 
country  from  tliose  of  the  town,  leading  them  to 
imprudent  and  dangerous  exposures  to  inclement 
weather,  without  due  care  to  their  persons.  In 
very  many  instances  the  disease  has  terminated 
fatally — indeed,  we  are  assured  that  at  no  time 
has  the  mortality  been  greater  since  the  memora¬ 
ble  epidemic  that  prevailed  all  over  the  country 
in  the  winter  of  1 8 1 4 — 1 5,  which  we  firmly  believe 
was  a  species  of  that  which  is  now  prevailing,  and 
which  proved  so  fatal  to  the  militia  stationed  here 
at  the  close  of  the  war. 

Tk  rcc  Empresses. — There  are  now  three  Em¬ 
presses  in  Russia.  The  Empress-mother,  widow 
of  Paul  the  First,  Princess  of  Wurtemburg,  aged 
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sixty-five  years,  but  enjoying  good  health ;  the 
Empress  dowager,  widow  of  Alexander  the  First, 
Princess  of  Baden,  aged  thirty-six  years,  in  bad 
health  ;  and  the  Empress  regnant,  wife  of  Nicho¬ 
las  the  first,  and  daughter  of  the  King  of  Prussia ; 
she  is  27  years  old.  These  Princesses  are  of 
CJerman  origin,  and  born  in  the  Protestant  reli¬ 
gion. 

Contents  of  the  Bcligioiis  Monitor  for  March. — ■ 
The  Afflictions  of  the  Righteous — The  Wisdom 
of  God,  as  displayed  in  the  Work  of  Redemption 
— Trial  of  Capt.  Aitchison  and  Lieut.  Dawson — 
Loss  of  the  Kent — Tabular  View  of  Missions — 
Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Albany  County 
Bible  Society — Sandwich  Island  Mission — Syria 
— Some  Account  of  the  Druses — State  of  Reli¬ 
gion  in  the  Canadas — Missionary  Societies — The 
Sabbath  at  the  Sandwich  Islands — Biblical  Dis¬ 
putes  in  Ireland — Education  in  Ireland. 

The  following  new  method  of  raising  fruit-trees 
by  planting  scions,  we  re-publish  for  the  gratif  cation 
of  some  of  our  readers. — It  has  many  advantages 
over  grafting,  because  it  is  more  expeditious,  and 
requires  no  stalk  or  tree.  They  may  be  planted 
where  they  are  required  to  stand  ;  and  the  labour 
of  a  man  for  one  day  will  be  sufficient  to  plant 
out  enough  for  a  large  orchard  after  the  scions 
are  obtained.  The  method  of  preparing,  is  as 
follows :  Take  the  scions  for  engrafting,  and  at 
any  time  after  the  first  of  February,  and  till  the 
buds  begin  to  grow  considerably,  and  dip  each 
end  of  the  shoot  in  melted  pitch  or  wax,  rosin  and 
tallow,  and  bury  it  in  the  ground  the  buds  upper¬ 
most,  whilst  the  body  lies  in  a  horizontal  position, 
and  at  the  depth  of  two  or  three  inches.  We  are 
informed  that  trees  obtained  in  this  way  will  bear 
in  three  or  four  years  from  the  time  of  planting. 
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AVe  liave  no  doubt  of  the  practicability  of  lliis 
method  of  raising  fruit.  Doctor  Purge,  of  this 
village,  planted  about  twenty  scions  of  different 
kinds  of  pears,  the  middle  of  July,  two  of  which 
are  now  in  full  blossom  at  the  surface  of  the 
yround,  and  aj)pear  flourishing !  The  composi¬ 
tion  he  used  was  melted  shoemaker’s  wax. — 
Osioego  paper. 

To  Prune  Orchard  trees. — The  object  in  pruning 
young  trees  is  to  form  a  proper  head.  The  shoots 
may  be  pruned,  in  proportion  to  their  lengths, 
cutting  clean  away  such  as  cross  one  another,  ancl 
fanning  the  tree  out  towards  the  extremities  on 
all  sides  ;  thereby  keeping  it  equally  poised,  and 
lit  to  resist  the  effect  of  strong  winds.  When  it 
is  wished  to  throw  a  young  tree  into  a  bearing 
.state,  which  should  not  be  thought  of  however, 
sooner  than  the  third  or  fourth  year  after  planting, 
the  leading  branches  should  be  very  little  shorten¬ 
ed — the  lower  and  side  branches  not  at  all ;  nor 
should  the  knife  be  used,  unless  to  cut  out  such 
shoots  as  cross  one'  another.  The  season  for 
pruning  orchards  is  generally  winter  or  early  in 
the  sjtring.  A  weak  tree  ought  to  be  pruned  di¬ 
rectly  alter  the  fall  of  the  leaf.  To  prune  in  au¬ 
tumn  strengthens  a  plant,  and  will  bring  the  blos¬ 
som  buds  more  forward  :  to  cut  the  wood  late  in 
spring  tends  to  check  a  plant,  and  is  one  of  the 
remedies  for  excessive  luxuriance. 

In  the  autumn  of  1 822,  I  collected  four  or  five 
clusters  of  green  balls  from  the  potatoe  vines,  and 
in  the  spring  of  1823,  on  the  14th  of  April,  I 
sowed  the  seed  that  I  obtained  from  them  ;  the 
bed  in  which  I  sowed  them  was  prepared  in  a 
manner  similar  to  the  one  which  is  usually  pre¬ 
pared  for  sowing  carrot  or  beet  seed.  The  bed 
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was  eight  feet  in  length,  and  two  in  width,  and 
produced  nine  dilferent  kinds  of  potatoes,  which 
jneasured  one  pint.  They  were  very  small,  some 
kinds  were  ripe  early,  others  continued  to  grow 
until  nipped  by  the  frost.  In  1 824,  April  9th,  I 
planted  the  potatoes  raised  from  the  green  balls 
in  a  bed  richly  m-inured,  the  bed  was  twelve  feet 
in  length,  and  three  in  width.  I  planted  them  in 
rows  crossw'ise  of  the  bed,  and  one  foot  apart,  and 
was  careful  to  plant  each  kind  by  themselves; 
when  they  were  about  two  inches  high,  I  weeded 
them,  and  was  particularly  careful  to  keep  them 
free  from  weedsAhrough  the  season,  and  I  occa¬ 
sionally  walered  them.  After  the  vines  were  dead, 
I  dug  the  potatoes,  some  were  of  a  middle  size, 
others  were  small,  some  kinds  yielding  a  quantity 
threefold  greater  than  others;  the  whole  measured 
one  peck  and  a  half  April  9th  1825,  I  planted 
one  peck  of  the  largest  which  I  took  from  the 
several  kinds,  in  seventy-seven  hills  three  feet 
apart  in  one  direction,  and  two  and  a  half  in  the 
other.  The  soil  was  loamy,  the  manure  was 
spread  on  the  ground  and  ploughed  in.  The  po¬ 
tatoes  when  they  had  attained  a  suitable  height, 
wore  w^eeded  out,  and  every  attention  paid  ne¬ 
cessary  to  bring  them  to  maturity.  Sept.  30th, 
1825,  I  dug  and  measured  the  potatoes;  'there 
was  one  and  a  half  bushel  and  three  quarts.  I 
boiled  a  few  of  each  kind,  some  of  them  were  re¬ 
markably  good  flavoured,  others  appeared  watery: 
I  think  that  as  many  as  four  or  five  kinds  are 
worthy  the  attention  of  the  farmer,  not  merely  on 
account  of  their  productive  quality,  but  for  being 
mealy  and  of  good  flavour,  among  which  are  the 
small  white  ones  ripe  in  June,  the  largest  kind 
ripe  in  August,  and  those  in  a  growing  state  when 
pulled,  and  the  kind  which  resembles  the  blue 
noses  ripe  in  July.  A.  P- 


